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CHAPTEK I. 

BEATEY LAYTON'S RESOLUTION. 

"JY/TISS BEATEY LAYTON retired to 
-"-*- rest that night in rather an irritable 
frame of mind. Temple Masters had not 
made his appearance at Beechside till late 
in the day, and then, though he had shown 
himself as devoted to her as, under the cir- 
cumstances, she had any right to expect 
him to be ; though he had whispered some 
excuses for his late arrival in the grounds, in 
a tone which of itself was his best vindica- 
tion, still, the words which she had ex- 
pected to hear had not been said, and^ 
vol. u. A 
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Beatey was disappointed accordingly. There 
was some excuse to be made for Temple. 
They were so little together, for the time 
was short, and at last — when they had 
strolled away, perhaps not quite by acci- 
dent, into a very short — everything in the 
grounds at Beechside was on a small scale, 
except the mistress — but very secluded alley, 
where the trees met overhead, and their 
trunks left such a narrow avenue between 
them that two people, if they walked 
abreast, must keep very close together 
indeed, and Temple's tone was softening, 
and his eyes were telling her even more 
than his voice — they met Mrs. Rushington 
and Captain Derge blocking up the avenue 
in front of them. Mrs. Rushington looked 
a mild reproof at Beatey, who understood 
her. She had no business down that 
avenue, if Mrs. Rushington had. She was 
guilty of a great violation of propriety in 
being there tete-h-tete with Temple, however 
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such a thing might be justifiable in her host- 
ess and Captain Derge. Mrs. Rushington 
gave a look at the Captain, too, which took 
him into her confidence, told him of the weari- 
ness of spirit her young visitor caused her, 
and the incessant trouble she found in look- 
ing after her. And somehow Beatey found 
herself being led back, under Mrs. Rush- 
ington's charge ; and no further opportunity 
presented itself to her of giving Temple 
Masters another opening ; and the rest of 
the day passed wearily over, with, for an 
additional element of annoyance, first the 
sight of Mrs. Rushington amusing herself 
with Captain Derge, and then a lecture 
from that lady in the seclusion of her 
chamber, when the day's work was over, 
as to the improprieties Beatey had been 
guilty of. 

" If your mamma was n't your mamma," 
said Beatey to her cousin, when the two 
girls were alone, " I should say it's not a 

1—2 
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case of the grapes being sour, but that she 
likes them so well she wants to keep them 
all to herself. Talk of 'a fellow feeling 
makes us wondrous kind/ it's just the other 
way with her. She does n't seem to think 
that anybody but herself has any right to 
have any feeling of that sort at all." 

" I do n't believe she does, till people are 
married," said Milly. " She was brought 
up in France, you know, and has often told 
me that before her first marriage no one ever 
made love to her but poor papa, and that 
not till he had formally obtained her 
guardian's permission to pay his ad- 
dresses." 

" She has made up for lost time since," said 
Beatey. " But what a shame to spoil the 
best of a girl's life like that ! But to think 
of your getting the start of me, and being 
engaged the first ! Not that I meant to 
be exactly engaged, either — but — but " 

"You meant him to be bound, if you 
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were free yourself? Wasn't that it, 
Beatey ?" 

"Something like it. Goodness knows, 
you see, if we are engaged, when it will 
come to anything ; and look what a bore it 
will be not to amuse myself a little in the 
meantime. I must have a little power, a 
little enjoyment first. I shall have to look 
well to my ways if ever I am Mrs. Temple 
Masters. Let him look to his now. It's 
only fair. He'll never take matters so easily 
bb your step-papa, Milly, and somehow I 
do n't think I should like him half so well 
as I do if he did. For I do like him, Milly! 
But he sha'n't know it till I can't help 
myself. But oh ! good gracious, won't you 
catch it to-morrow, when Mr. Audley Dale 
comes to your mamma and lets her know 
that he has made it all straight with you, 
before he applied to her." 

" It will be all right if he only has the 
sense to come with tKe Bishop's formal 
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sanction — or if the Bishop will only come 

himself." 

" I dare say he will. It's a nice thing to 

have ten thousand pounds. Do you know, 

Milly, if I'd half that I should n't be half 

so saucy to Temple Masters as I am. For 
one thing, he would n't stand it from an 

heiress, but from a girl without a penny, 

it's wonderful what he puts up with 



now" 



Then Beatey went on brushing that long, 
thick, gold-tinted hair, bewailing and com- 
plaining all the time she did so, and at hat 
went to bed, thoroughly dissatisfied with the 
result of the day's work. 

The Bishop of Drowseheadwaa averydif- 
ferent person to a young lady cross because 
she had not brought her lover to her feet ; 
but the Bishop was just as discontented 
with all that the day had brought to him. 
Mrs. Bushington had tired him out ; it was 
impossible for him to get a word in with 
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her ; and his clergy had fairly frightened him. 
How — how had the world been going on 
during the fi ve-and-twenty years that he had 
passed so peacefully at Shoreleigh ? Why 
had his honours been thrust upon him? 
He had never asked for them. He meant 
to have borne them meekly, but decorously 
enough, but now, although he certainly 
had never read Longfellow — his latest poet 
being Cowper — he might have sung with 
him — 

" The burthen laid upon me 
Seemed greater than I could bear." 

What should he do with all these way- 
ward spirits, with their new lights, and 
their new ways, their outspoken, their 
dreadfully outspoken words, and their dis- 
regard of all the things which it is gene- 
rally supposed the clergy should stand most 
in awe of. Above all, Mr. Thornton — if 
there were many such as he abroad, the 
Church might expect another influx of 
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Methodism, and, if he did not himself, 
he had known in his youth those who 
did, remember the disturbance and the 
innovation which Methodism had brought 
about. Mr. Thornton was almost another 
Wesley ; likely to prove just such another 
firebrand, if his ardour was not checked in 
time ; and the Bishop felt that it would be 
more than he could do to check him. It 
would be hard enough to impress upon Mr. 
Hartley that his utterances were, to say 
the least, unsuitable for a clergyman — to 
teach Mr. Rudford that it would be well 
for him not to crack jokes and riddles quite 
so briskly, or to explain to Mr. Street that, 
in his position, the appearance of belief 
was at least to be desired, even if the 
reality could not be looked for. All these 
things would be hard ; but they would be 
nothing — nothing, he felt, to what the 
task of checking Mr. Thornton's fervour 
would be. 
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All these things passed through his mind 
as he drove home wearily in the brougham, 
over, for the greater part, a road almost 
knee deep in sand, through which the car- 
riage had to plough its way. His two sons 
were with him ; but they neither of them 
had much to say. Audley was full of his 
own thoughts ; they were certainly pleasant 
ones, but not altogether so. A woman cer- 
tainly ^generally has the best of it under 
such circumstances as he and Milly were 
now placed in. Supposing that, as in this 
case seemed highly probable, all things go 
well and pleasantly, she has nothing to do 
but to submit to be an object of interest and 
worship, the centre round which all the 
romance and poetry of the affair turns. 
But, for the man, this most poetical and 
critical time of life has inevitably a great 
deal of prose. He has won her ! Well and 
good — before the delicious sensations of that 
ineffable rapture have had time to subside, 
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he has to enter into a world of very common- 
place prose — with the aroma of his first 
caress upon his lips, to enter into details with 
her natural protectors as well as with those 
who on his own side are entitled to be con- 
sulted in the matter ; to go into estimates of 
ways and means ; to have cold water thrown, 
perhaps, on his most sanguine calculations ; 
and even supposing that pecuniary matters 
are so easy with him — happy mortal ! — that 
he can be as liberal as any reasonable 
guardian can wish in the matter of settle- 
ments, still the mere discussion, the in- 
evitable reminder that " lips, though rosy, 
must still be fed," is surely enough to alloy 
a little the pleasure with which the pres- 
sure of those lips for the first time has so 
recently thrilled his veins. 

The Bishop was not, to say, cross for the 
remainder of the day — he was never cross, 
but he was more taciturn and unbending 
than was his wont, and Price, who waited 
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at table, took his cue from his master, and 
rendered such services as he thought fit to 
render to Maurice and Audley grudgingly 
and stiffly, as if feeling it was only right 
that he should show them that in one way 
or another they had incurred his Lord- 
ship's displeasure. The dinner, too, was a 
bad one, and the Bishop was hungry. He 
did not care for either ices or tea, or for 
such cates as are generally consumed at 
croquet parties ; he had come home hungry, 
and a good dinner might have done some- 
thing to restore the serenity so severely 
ruffled, but, as it was, the food put before 
him made matters worse, and Audley 
judged it best not to divulge his news till 
the morning. He heard what Temple 
Masters had to say, when, his Lordship 
having retired under the charge of Price, 
the three adjourned to the study, and there 
smoked their cigars, and talked over the 
day, and then he felt it incumbent on him 
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to say how matters had gone, and that he 
sat there an engaged man. 

" You'll End Miss Clare difficult to 
manage/' said Temple Masters. "The 
best advice I can give you is to do 
.what you should have done long ago — 
'gang your ain gait/ and set her at de- 
fiance. At the worst you can but be 
laughed at, and if it comes to an esclandre 
I think you will find Miss Lisdale suffi- 
ciently forgiving." 

" Is that really what you would do in 
your own case ?" asked Audley, as a vision 
of Milly Lisdale's shrewd little face, when 
she heard what folly he had been guilty of, 
rose before him. 

" Well, I never put it in that light," 
said Temple Masters. " I can't conceive 
any possible circumstances under which 
Miss Clare would have drawn me into 
a similar betise. I don't blame you> I 
only say / could not have done it ; 
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that I can't place myself in your position 
because I can't imagine the possibility 
of my ever being in it— different men, 
different ways — we all have our follies, 
but mine do n't lay in the direction which 
in this particular instance would enable 
me to comprehend yours." 

" Did you ever have any folly at all ?" 
asked Maurice Dale. " In all your armour 
is there a single vulnerable spot ?" Looking 
at you, I wonder how you can feel for 
poor devils like us. Audley, who has made 
a mistake that seems almost enough to 
ruin him, and I — whose whole life seems 
one — at least I sometimes think so. The 
worst of it, with me, is that I have 
found out my mistake. If I could only 
copy my father! who, happy man, has 
never found out his. It does n't seem to 
matter so much being the round man 
in the square hole, if one didn't feel 
that somewhere or another there was a 
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round hole that wanted a peg, and that one 
could exactly fill. I wonder where my 
round hole is V 

Then the three parted for the night, 
and Temple Masters sat up for an hour or 
two in his bedroom getting on with some 
work which he had brought with him. 
It was an article for one of the dullest 
of the Quarterlies, and oh ! how dull 
some of them are ! but such work paid, 
and if even Temple Masters could not 
impart much life to the fossil which he 
had to illustrate, still the article was one 
that did him credit as a keen reasoner 
and a good scholar, and the remuneration 
for it would be acceptable. By-and-bye 
he would put aside such work, but he 
could not afford to do so yet. Then he 
took out another cigar and smoked by 
the window, moving very stealthily to- 
wards it, for his room was over the 
Bishop's, and he did not wish, to disturb 
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those sacred slumbers; and his thoughts, 
while smoking that cigar, were neither 
with the article he had been at work upon, 
with the negotiation he had failed in 
that day, nor with any one under that 
roof. They had flown away to Beatey 
Layton. Beatey, who was tossing rest- 
lessly in her first slumber with the petulant 
tears on her eye-lids, which he had caused 
her to shed. 

He was asking himself whether she 
cared for him. He was a clever man, but 
there were some things he did not quite 
understand; he was a hard man, but his 
armour had its vulnerable point, whatever 
those weaklings Maurice or Audley Dale 
might imagine. This girl had found her 
way to his heart long ago ; she had divined 
it; guessed his secret while keeping her 
own; and yet she was eight years his 
junior, and, as she would have said her- 
self, nothing at all to speak of in the 
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way of cleverness. He had seen a great 
deal of her the last year or two— since 
he had been thrown into something like 
intimacy with her father, and, before he 
was aware of it, Beatey had him in her 
toils, helplessly. 

He was a man who had meant to do 
without love till the time came when 
it might safely be indulged in. In all 
the scheme of his life the possibility of 
his making an imprudent marriage or 
entering into a rash engagement had 
never occurred to him. Even now, know- 
ing, as he did, his own weakness, he was 
resolved that he would be strong enough 
to do neither. He would not "commit 
himself" till he saw a fair opening — no, 
not yet, even if Beatey Layton should, 
be lost to him through his delay. That 
was what he said to himself. Beatey had 
made up her mind to something quite 
different. It was like a test of their 
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respective powers with her — she had re- 
solved she would see which was the 
stronger. It was selfish and proud of him 
to act as he was doing, the girl said; 
he should be cured of the one failing and 
humbled for the other. 

But she was a little mistaken in her esti- 
mate of Temple Masters ; perhaps both he 
and she were too much in love thoroughly 
to understand one another. Neither pride 
nor selfishness influenced him here — but 
looking on Beatey's home, on the pale care- 
worn face of the mother who yet had such 
a faded likeness to Beatey herself, on the 
troop of boys, so difficult to provide for, he 
felt that till he saw his way to something 
better than this he would not ask Beatey 
to share his lot. Something better would 
come ; he had as much confidence in himself 
as Beatey had in him ; but there was no 
knowing how long it might be first, and 
while he was waiting had he any right to 

VOL. II. ^ 
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ask this girl to waste her life for a chance, 
grow old and withered before her time 
with the sickness that comes of hope 
deferred? Only to-night he was asking 
himself this over again ; only to-night, with 
her bright, changeful face haunting him,- 
telling himself that it must be years before 
he dared ask that face to smile on him 
alone, ay, even though in the waiting it 
had learned to smile upon another. He 
had laid down the rule by which he meant 
to abide, and nothing should induce him to 
swerve from it, nothing, he repeated — hap- 
pily, for him, ignorant of the resolution 
Beatey had made that he should act other- 
wise. 

If things did not turn in time and he 
lost her — that was what he was tormenting 
himself to-night with. He must lose her, if 
need be — he would not act dishonourably by 
her ; if she did not care for him — and what 
right had he to think that she did — how 
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long would it be before some one else came 
in the way and gathered the fruit that he 
would not put forth his hand to reach ? 
Beatey was penniless, a struggling barris- 
ter's daughter, but there were rich men in 
the world, rich men visiting even at her 
father's house at Richmond, to whofti a 
girl's having or not having a few thousands 
more or less would matter very little. 
There was Ford, the solicitor, with his 
country house at Oldton, his carriage and 
pair and his hunters, a childless widower, 
and who since the loss of his wife had 
taken very much to dropping in at Rich- 
mond of an evening and on Sundays, and 
who of course had been made very welcome 
there. Ford's practice was estimated at 
five thousand a year, and his father had 
lived before him, and to better purpose 
than had the father of Temple Masters. 
Ford was not yet forty, and good-looking ; 
gentlemanly, too, and well educated, and if 

2—2 
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he did turn his eyes upon Beatey — a thing 
he was almost sure to do — there was every 
probability that she would take him. " It 
would be a capital thing for her father" — 
said Temple savagely ; " Ford could double 
his income in no time — and for that lout of 
a brother whom they have sent to college, 
heaven knows how, and who is to follow in 
his father's footsteps ; it 's to be hoped more 
profitably." Then he pictured himself by 
and bye meeting Mrs. Ford on her husband's 
arm, she looking bright and handsome and 
splendidly dressed, her young matronhood 
set off to the best advantage, and he, Temple, 
worn and old before his time, and getting 
almQst tired of waiting for the business that 
was so long in coming. Then perhaps for old 
friendship — she had certainly always liked 
him — she would ask her husband to give 
hin: a brief, and be pleased when at last 
she heard of his success. Then he should 
marry after a bit — " one must marry, or life 
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is such a half and half affair," he thought — 
some dull, handsome woman who would 
look well at the head of his table, wear his 
honours well and bring him children to 
inherit them. So his days would run on, 
successfully in the end ; he should be rich 
when his hair was grey, but the light and 
the glory of life would have gone, and, let 
him make the best of it if he could, still it 
would be but a poor aflair after all. 

He got up and flung his half finished 
cigar out of window. " I shall make a fool 
of myself, if I sit here much longer," he 
thought, " and, perhaps Beatey's father 
might say, something worse — he made a 
fool of himself, too, in his time — I wonder 
how often he has regretted it." 



CHAPTEK II. 

A DULL DAY AT TRING. 

rilHE next morning was a dreary day, 
-*- not cold enough for a fire, but wet 
and cheerless. The Bishop's letters did not 
put him in a good humour ; there were many 
matters requiring his presence at Drowse- 
head, and he seemed to have come here 
just to be out of the way of doing anything. 
He must wait now, having promised to 
preach that charity sermon, till the Monday, 
and what should he do in the two dull 
days that intervened ? There was no like- 
lihood of Sir Thomas Branston or any one 
else calling, as his son had thought fit to 
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quarrel — the Bishop would have it that it 
was a quarrel — with his most influential 
parishioner, and he had actually come there 
to receive the affront of having no notice 
taken of his visit by the neighbouring gen- 
try. If he had only known how his son 
had comported himself, he would have taken 
care to have kept clear from the ambiguous 
position in which he was now placed, let 

« 

who would have preached that charity 
sermon in behalf of the Sailors' Widows 
next Sunday — perhaps people would make a 
point of showing what they thought of 
Maurice by staying away from the sermon- 
people of position that is, who, when a Bishop 
begged, would otherwise have thought it 
only ^ying him, a prcpsr compliment to 
come and hear and drop their gold in the 
plates. Now, perhaps, there would be a 
beggarly account of fourpenny pieces and 
shillings, and the sum total one that he 
should be ashamed to see appended to any 
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appeal that he had made. The morning 
papers had added to his ill-humour. The 
Times had an article against ecclesiastical 
supineness, and he was cited as an example 
of it. The Wearmouth Chronicle had a 
glowing account of that meeting which his 
son had attended the other night, and his 
speech was cited as an example of clear- 
sightedness and advanced views hardly to 
be looked for in one in his position. The 
Wearmouth Chronicle was liberal, and some- 
thing more; that that paper should pre- 
sume to praise his son ! He walked to and 
fro the dining-room, looking first out of 
one window and then another to see if 
there were any signs of the rain's abating, 
though what he would have done if it had, 
what good it would have been to have 
paced up and down those sandy roads where 
every cart whed. left ruts six inches deep, 
* it is hard to say. Then he went to the study, 
but the smell of stale cigars almost over- 
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powered him. Temple Masters sat there 
writing away for dear life ; he had been too 
busy to notice the smell, or perhaps it was 
more agreeably familiar to him than it was 
to the Bishop. Maurice was there, looking 
rather hopelessly at the book-shelves, and 
taking down first one volume, then another, 
and then returning them with an air of 
dissatisfaction. The books were all old, 
they had been taken with the furniture — 
there was Blair's Sermons, Drelincourt on 
Death, Paley's Evidences, and other 
books of a similar date. They were all 
drearily bound ; from their very exteriors 
you would know what to expect, even if the 
faded letters at the back did not tell you 
what waa within. The room itself was 
comfortless, the cushions of the chairs had 
long ceased to be inviting, the curtains 
were scanty and faded, the ceiling low, the 
walls panelled and painted a dull pale 
green, the two windows were small, and 
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overlooked the ill-kept kitchen garden with 
its few stunted cabbages and wretched 
gooseberry-trees. A glimpse of the sea 
might at least have given grandeur and 
expanse to the prospect, but now all was 
cramped, chill, and sordid — the most woful 
contrast to the Bishop's own sanctum in 
the palace, with its faded but stately splen- 
dour, and its outlook first on a portion of 
the well-kept palace garden, and then on 
the grand outlines of the Cathedral be- 
yond. Why, oh why ! had he come here ? 
What a waste of time it all was. Price had 
not liked his coming, he had seen that; 
why had he not been guided by Price in 
the matter, and stayed at home in the 
decorous stillness of his palace, where at 
least no country baronet could affront him 
by neglecting to call, and where the sar- 
casms even of the Times would fall with 
a muffled sound through the thickness of 
those stately walls ? 
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Maurice took down yet another book, and 
put it back discontentedly. " I wonder 
what I had better do — what I had better 
take," he said, half aloud. 

" What is it, old fellow ? Can I be of 
any use?" said Temple Masters, looking 
round. He had come nearly to the end .of 
his article, and felt in good spirits, as he 
saw it approaching a conclusion. 

" No ; I do n't think you can. I want a 
book to read. I — I — have a visit to pay," 
said Maurice, shyly, speaking as he always 
spoke when naming anything in connection 
with his clerical duties ; " and it's a peculiar 
one. A young woman crippled from her 
childhood, with a great deal of time to 
think over matters, and rather more mind 
than most of her class; and sometimes, 
poor thing, she makes herself uneasy about 
points with which it seems almost a pity 
she should meddle, and looks to me to solve 
her doubts for her. Her doubts 1" he said, 
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looking with something of weary hopeless- 
ness at his friend. " As if I could answer 

them for any human being 

"Give her a tract," said the Bishop. 
" I always 'had a supply of tracts by me for 
such cases. Not that I ever met with many 
of them." 

"I — I — I'm not well supplied with 
them/' said Maurice. " But I've lent her 
books, poor creature; and sometimes I'm 
afraid they do her more harm than good. 
At any rate, they do n't quiet her. I wish 
I knew of anything that could. If she 
would only take things for granted, and 
make up her mind that she must wait till 
she is on the other side of the curtain before 
matters can be fully cleared up, instead of 
vexing and troubling herself like this — 
poor creature I" 

" You should not waste too much time on 
her," said the Bishop. " Give her some 
simple explanation, and tell her it is her 
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duty to be content with it. Let her know 
that it is presumption to try and inquire too 
closely into the things that Providence 
thinks fit to hide from us. I would n't say 
itunki-dly. Does she suffer in. tier ^ 
than as a cripple ?" said the Bishop, relent- 
ing a little towards the possible sufferer. 

" She has been confined to her bed, with 
hip disease, for the last six months. I see 
her about once a week — and — and — do 
what little I can." 

" Quite right — quite right. Give her 
five shillings from me ; but do n't encourage 
her in this morbid frame of mind. It will 
hurt her every way ; and you must have 
some tracts. I must see about sending you 
some. They will save you so much trouble. 
It is impossible — quite impossible — that 
one can always be prepared to answer the 
questions these poor creatures puzzle them- 
selves with." 

Maurice had by this time found a book 
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that was a little nearer to the purpose than 
the others, and thanking the Bishop for his 
alms to his poor protegge, he went out, 
along the dreary length of sand they 
miscalled a road at Tring, and to the 
battered wooden hut, where, in a little 
Rpaco of ten feet square, under the bare 
rafters of the roof, he should find the in- 
valid. Temple Masters pictured him. He 
would sit there gently and patiently ; and 
ho would hear all the poor soul had to say 
— the doubts, the dread, the fear of the dim 
unseen — the shrinking from the unknown 
hereafter, which one would think could 
scarcely be worse than the visible present. 
By the miserable bed, with all the surround- 
ings of utter poverty, he would be courteous, 
as if in a king's palace. He would hear all 
the murmurings, the questionings, the 
restless, agonising peerings into the dark 
beyond, with unruffled kindness. But he 
could do no more. The poor, weak spirit 
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might ask for a hand to guide, a voice to 
cheer, in vain. Every cry for light would 
only reveal his own darkness ; every prayer 
for help his own impotence. How could he 
tell of what he did not know ? How should 
he speak of what he . had never heard ? 
How could he give of what he had never 
possessed ? Temple Masters saw it all — 
felt it all, in the downcast eyes and the 
step with which Maurice Dale left the room 
and paced slowly down the sodden garden 
path. The Bishop had his own solution of 
the matter. 

4 'The Methodists have had something 
to do with this matter, I have no doubt. I 
don't like them. They came once into 
Shoreleigh, and my people were always a 
greater trouble to me afterwards. They 
met in a barn — fortunately they couldn't 
raise money enough for a chapel, how- 
ever small — and after a time, when the 
lease of the farm fell in, I gave Sir Felix 
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Glyne, of whom it was held, a hint that 
it would be as well not to renew it, if 
any such gatherings were permitted on 
any part of the occupation ; and that was 
sufficient. The farmer was a respectable, 
well-meaning man enough, and he fell into 
his landlord's views, and the whole thing 
passed over quietly. The minister went 
away, and they never sent another ; and we 
had no more dissent in the parish. Now 
if dissent came here, on the terms Maurice 
has so unfortunately contrived to be with 
his leading parishioners, it would be impos- 
sible for him to settle the matter like that." 

" Quite impossible, " said Temple Masters. 
" Indeed, I do n't suppose he'd ever think 
of such a pleasant mode of arranging 
matters." 

" And then you see what comes of it," 
said the Bishop. " Here is a poor creature 
worried and harassed with things that she 
had no business ever to have thought of. 
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And she sends for him, and distresses him 
and distresses herself. And what is the 
good of it all ? Whatever can he say to 
her? Of course she is excessively pre- 
sumptuous and foolish to meddle with 
things of which it is quite enough for the 
ignorant to know that they should let them 
alone ; but, if he tells her that, she directly 
compares him with the minister from Little 
Bethel, or Ebenezer, who encourages her 
in her folly ; and of course not at all 
to Maurice's advantage. Dear me ! dear 
me ! if the Dissenters only knew all, I 
think they might let us alone, without 
making our work so much harder," said the 
Bishop, pitifully. " Why need they come 
into a parish, making the incumbent's work 
so much more difficult, and putting all 
sorts of ideas — as in this instance — into the 
heads of the ignorant creatures that he has 
to deal with." 

The Bishop walked fretfully away and 

vol. ji. a 
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into the dining-room, where, with his hands 
in his pockets, much in the attitude he 
had filled the day before, he saw Audley 
at the window. That room was just as 
dreary as the study, and, if the aroma 
of cigars did not hang around it, the 
smell of breakfast did ; it was close and 
yet damp; everything felt damp that 
day, and yet it was too provokingly 
warm to have a fire. The rain fell steadily 
in a dull miserable drizzle. What a relief 
a thunderstorm would have seemed to the 
monotony of that small persistent down- 
pour ! On the table lay the papers which 
had so excited his indignation ; he felt 
that if he took either up, he must turn 
to the page on which one or other of 
those obnoxious articles would meet his 
eye, and unluckily the Times of to-day 
had not a supplement for him to amuse 
himself with the advertisements. He had 
letters to write, but then he hated writing 
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letters, and so had resolved to put off the 
doing so till the evening. He was alto- 
gether in an unfortunate frame of mind 
to hear a love-suit, and yet this was 
the very moment that Audley had selected 
to plead his. 

The Bishop, without knowing it, gave 
Tnm an opening. " Have n't you any- 
thing better to do ?" he said pettishly, 
"than to stand there. Is that the way 
you usually spend your evenings ?" 

"I am due at Wearmouth as it is, 
sir/' was the answer. " My man has 
brought over my horse for me, but I 
waited to see you first, having some- 
thing of importance I wished to speak 
to you about." 

"Have you been exceeding your al- 
lowance ? m Do n't come to me if you have. 
My expenses since I left Shoreleigh have 
been enormous. The income of the see 
does not nearly meet its outgoings, and 

3—2 
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then, as I have always told you and 
Maurice, I have your sisters to provide 
for." 

" No, it is n't that sir, exactly ; it may 
come to that after a while — of course, 
when one's expenses increase one must 
look out for a little assistance in meeting 
them. But there will be time enough 
for all that by-and-bye. What I wished 
to speak to you now about is the fact 
of my engagement. Yesterday Miss Lis- 
dale did me the honour of accepting me." 

"Miss Lisdale, the daughter of the 
lady at whose house we were yesterday? 
Good heavens ! what a connexion ! The 
woman talked me to death, and her hus- 
band is, I think, a retired stockbroker; 
something of the sort, I know." 

" No, he was at the bar. I never heard 
anything against him, but that, like a great 
many others, he did not shine there — and 
Miss Lisdale is not his daughter. Her 
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father was the Hon. Percy Lisdale, of the 

Lisdales of Northshire " 

" I've heard of him ; he went to College 
with some of your cousins. They were 
there a little after my time, so I missed 
the honour of his acquaintance. By all ac- 
counts he was as good-for-nothing a fellow 
as ever breathed, and married for her money 
some city man's daughter, the Mrs. Rush- 
ington, I suppose, of to-day. I do n't think 
his family ever took much notice of her after 
he died, but there is one thing, they had had 
very little to do with him for some time pre- 
viously." 

" At least one of them had, the relative 
who left him her fortune, a fair share of 
which he bequeathed to his daughter." 

" How much has she ?" said the Bishop, 
with a faint show of interest. 

" Ten thousand, I believe," said Audley, 
watching his father as he spoke ; surely 
that ought at least to soften him towards 
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Milly, even if her mother did talk too much, 
or her father had been tabooed by all his 
relatives. 

" Only that, and the girl has no connec- 
tion, for you can't reckon her relationship 
to the Lisdaies anything, and you are but 
four-and-twenty. It can't be thought of. 
I could n't do anything for you, more than 
I am doing, for years ; and how can you live 
on your present income and the interest of 
ten thousand pounds ? You must put the 
whole thing out of your thoughts. You'd 
no business to think of marrying for the 
next ten years to come, and I do n't suppose 
Miss Lisdale will consent to an engagement 
of that length. Even if she did, the whole 
affair would be equally objectionable. Mrs. 
Rushington would be just as talkative, and 
Miss Lisdale's own fortune as small as 
ever." 

" I think we could do on it," said Audley, 
" with a very little assistance from you, sir, 
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and you need not see a bit more of Mrs. 
Rushington than you liked." 

"Or than she liked. You don't know 
what marrying involves. It is impossible for 
a young man to be too careful as to the 
family he connects himself with. He should 
remember that there are others besides him- 
self to think of. All his own relatives are, 
in a manner, compromised by the step he is 
taking, if, as in this case, it is not a prudent 
one. And this is not prudent. You might — 
you ought to do, every way, so much better." 

"You'll allow me to differ from you, 
there, sir. As regards the lady herself, I 
think I have every reason to be satisfied." 

" All young men think so, I suppose, at 
one time or another, of some one or other," 
said the Bishop. " It's a fortunate thing 
for them that they can't have their own 
way in the matter. It's a fortunate thing 
for you that you have me to look after 
your interests." 
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" Not the less, sir, putting feeling out of 
the question, I am engaged to Miss Lisdale," 
said Audley. " Even if his own happiness 
were not concerned in the matter, a man 
can hardly propose to a girl one day, and 
jilt her the next." 

" But I forbid the engagement/' said the 
Bishop. " You entered into it without my 
sanction — rashly and unadvisedly. If you 
commit a folly, you have no right to expect 
me to countenance it." 

" Then I must abide by the folly myself," 
said Audley ; " but I can't go back from it, 
even admitting — which I do not — that it is 

folly." 

" You do n't mean to say that you will 

persist in this absurdity, against my positive 
commands," said the Bishop, in mild amaze- 
ment. 

"I deny the absurdity ; but as to the 
persistency, what else am I to do ?" asked 
Audley, in equal astonishment. What could 
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his father mean — expect him to go back 
from his word, and throw off the girl to 
whom he had plighted himself, as if she 
were a glove he had tried on, and found not 
to fit. The Bishop, indeed, hardly knew 
what he did mean. He was cross and un- 
reasonable. So many things seemed going 
wrong, and Audley, unluckily for himself, 
had come in the way just in time to be a 
scapegoat. Under any circumstances he 
would not have quite liked such an engage- 
ment. Ten thousand pounds was not so 
very much, and he would have preferred a 
girl whose father had not been quite such a 
black sheep as the Hon. Percy Lisdale 
had been, and whose maternal connections 
had been of a better class. But he would 
not have been quite so irritable in the 
matter — might have been brought over 
to take a favourable view of it, had it not 
been for the untoward time at which it was 
mentioned. He was not at all of a bad 
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temper ; on the contrary, was a sufficiently 
kind-hearted, well-disposed man, meaning 
to do his duty, according to his lights, by 
all around him — his children especially. 
If the lights were not very brilliant, if they 
did not point out the way very clearly, let 
us make allowances, which it is much more 
easy for us to do than it was for Audley 
Dale, who, being in love, could hardly show 
due forbearance to his father. He answered 
angrily — indeed, almost disrespectfully — 
and one word led to another, till they parted 
in anger, the Bishop considering hTson 
contumacious and unkind, and Audley look- 
ing on his father as prejudiced and unjust. 
So he rode back through the rain, in an evil 
frame of mind, to Wearmouth ; and the 
Bishop, with yet another trouble to weigh 
him down and add to the depressing influ- 
ences of the day, remained in the dull faded 
dining-roomat the Rectory with those two ob- 
noxious papers on the table for companions. 



CHAPTER III. 

CLARE UKES TO DO HER DUTY. 

Tt/TRS. THORNTON sat that morning in 
-"-*- the Rectory drawing-room. If the 
look-out at Tring was dreary, that from 
those rooms at St. Hilda was certainly more 
so. The rain fell heavily on the taste- 
less, ill-kept garden, and the graves be- 
yond, where the grass grew with that rank 
luxuriance which is always so painfully 
suggestive of the source from which it de- 
rives its strength. There was nothing in 
the room, with the exception of Mrs. Thorn- 
ton herself, to make up for the dreariness 
without. The old furniture had never been 
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good, the paper was hideous, and the orna- 
ments few and ill-chosen. Nothing, either, 
to show of a woman's presence — no pretty 
inutilities — no vase of flowers — not even a 
little work-basket, to give a softness and 
grace to the place. There was the piano, 
it is true, but somehow the piano had 
more of a professional than a home look. 
It seemed there more as an accessory to 
a concert singer preparing for her tri- 
umph, than as the chosen companion to the 
solitary hours of a home-loving matron. 
Mrs. Thornton had not the gift of making 
home home-like. She wanted the up- 
holsterer to do it all for her ; and here the 
upholsterer had done nothing. It was all 
so bare, so meagre, so almost sordid in its 
plainness; and yet how many a woman 
would have lit it up, and given some touch 
of beauty to all these plain surroundings. 

Mrs. Thornton was, as usual, carefully 
dressed. She would have been miserable, 
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else. Her hair was exquisitely arranged, 
her muslin fresh, her ribands bright, just as 
if it had been a day when visitors by the 
half-score might be expected, instead of this 
steady, set down-pour, when, few as the 
callers ever were at the Rectory, scarcely 
one could be expected. But it was the 
amusement of her life, adorning herself — or 
rather, to take a more charitable view of the 
matter, it was the one direction her love 
of the beautiful and artistic took. The 
liking other women have for pretty and ar- 
tistic things — flowers, pictures, china — was, 
with her, concentrated on her own attiring. 
" Nobody will come to-day," she thought, 
with a sigh. " And I ought to be looking 
over the accounts of the clothing club. 
Milly Lisdale promised to be here this 
evening, and go over them with me. I 
expect she will have something else to 
think of just now. Oh, dear ! I wish /had 
What a bore it all is ! Why can't one 
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give the poor creatures the money without 
making such a fuss about it ?" 

Try as hard as she would to do the 
duties of the state in which it had pleased 
Providence, or rather her own inclinations, 
to place her, still the doing so was irksome 
and tedious. She was so utterly unfit for 
it all — the little common-places of the 
charities she had to deal with, the small 
drudgeries and petty details connected 
with them, sickened her. They were all 
mere matters of routine, which most women 
in her place would have disposed of easily, 
and found a satisfaction in doing so. But 
routine of any kind was distasteful to Mrs. 
Thornton. She looked back yearningly 
now to the short glimpse of life she had had 
" behind the scenes." 

" How nice it all was while it lasted! If 
I could only have kept on at it. The 
lights and the people. Tier upon tier of 
living heads, one above another ; and the 
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applause, and the clapping! That was 
life! I shouldn't have cared for the 
money. If I could have gone on with it, 
I'd have put up with bread and cheese, or 
red herrings, for dinner, and sometimes 
gone without that, sooner than have lived 
here on my four meals a day. What's the 
use of being an animal, however well-fed, 
if one is to be but an animal after all ? 

" I wonder how aunt is going on ? Not 
making much money, I expect. She never 
was lucky that way. But she'll get enough 
to keep her going, and to pay for nice little 
suppers when the day's work's over. I 
think if I'd been wise I should have gone 
with her. If I had but been as strong as I 
am now, I should have done very well. 
The rest here has done wonders for my 
lungs. But what's the good of it all? 
Only that I shall astonish twenty people, 
once in a way, instead of delighting a 
thousand every night of my life." 
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The door opened, and Clare, as speckless 
and soft-footed as a cat, announced Mr. 
Audley Dale. Not a glance, as she let 
him in, and ushered him in to her mistress, 
revealed that there was anything between 
these two. She was not even ashamed of 
her menial office. She filled it so well, and 
yet was above it. He blushed whenever 
he reflected on her position.. Clare was 
never discomfited by it in the least. She 
accepted the fact, and made the best of it ; 
but it was not a fact that could be suffered 
to stand in her way at all. 

She would have liked to listen out- 
side, but Deb might pass and see her, 
and her mistress's languid utterances and 
Mr. Audley Dale's low voice would have 
little chance of being overheard through 
the thick oaken door. No, that was not 
worth the risk, therefore she went on 
steadily enough with her work, mending 
the table linen, drawing the fine thread in 
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and out as evenly as if nothing weighed on 
her mind but her darning ; and Deb, red, 
greasy, and hot, as she peered in at the 
little sanctum which Clare kept to herself, 
said admiringly- 

"You're a rare hand at your needle. 
No one '11 know there's been a hole there 
at all when they look at the cloth." 

" Yes, I think I do what I take in hand 
pretty well," said Clare, composedly. " I've 
a long job in hand, but I shall manage it 
all right, though it'll maybe be a good 
time first." 

" I wish I'd such fingers as yours," said 
Deb, looking at the thin, supple hand that 
went in and out so deftly. 

"Go on with your work, Deb," said 
Clare. " My fingers wouldn't be much 
good to you without my head to guide 
them." 

Audley Dale, meanwhile, was telling his 
own story full-length to his hostess. She 
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heard him with a great deal of interest. 
She was really goodnatured, and liked both 
him and Milly. Besides, this love affair in 
real life had all the interest for her that a 
mimic one would have had upon the stage. 
She felt herself an actress for the time, 
playing the part of a benevolent fairy or 
Dea ex machind. She had not the ap- 
plause the gallery would have given her — 
no side boxes to appeal to for more refined 
admiration — but, instead, she should have 
the endless gratitude of these two young 
creatures, and the devoted friendship of 
the one before her. She heard all he had 
to say, and took a more cheering view of 
the matter than he did 

" His Lordship's cross, and out of sorts. 
Mrs. Rushington was too much for him 
yesterday. He wants time to recover him- 
self. And I suspect, if you want to get 
him in good humour, it had better be when 
he is away from your brother Maurice. I 
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think I'd let the whole thing rest for a 
little while." 

"But I can't. Don't you see I have 
spoken to Milly ?" 

"Speak to her again. Just tell her 
exactly how it is about the Bishop. She's 
a sensible girl, and will bear it very welL 
But you must say nothing to Mrs. Rush- 
ington. She will never forgive the Bishop's 
not having shown himself as eager as you 
are for the alliance, and, when he does come 
round, which of course he will do when 
lie's away from Tring, think it due to her r 
self to refuse her consent in her turn. Not 
that her consent much matters. Milly can 
do as she pleases when once she is of age, 
but still it's best to avoid unpleasantness. 
Milly will quite see the good sense of 
waiting till his Lordship is in a better 
humour, which won't be while he's at 
Tring. I don't wonder at his not being 
easy to please there. By all I've heard, 

4—2 
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it's duller even than this, and dulness is so 
fearfully detrimental to the moral con- 
stitution. I'm not surprised at its souring 
the Bishop's temper. If you only knew 
how this place tries mine ! " 

"I never am to know!" said Audley, 
gallantly. "At least, you only show the 
best side of yourself to your friends. I 
think you are right as regards Milly ; only, 
how am I to tell her anything ? There is 
no chance of finding her alone for a moment 
at Beechside. If one wishes for a tete-a-tete 
there, one's only chance of indulging in it 
is with Mrs. Rushington." 

" I believe that woman would keep her 
daughter in pinafores if she could/' said 
Mrs. Thornton. Her good nature always 
failed her when she spoke of Mrs. Rush- 
ington. " But I will give you a chance of 
speaking to Milly, and talking matters over 
more at length than you could do at Beech- 
side. She is coming here this evening to 
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go over the accounts of the Clothing Club 
with me — some .of the unpaid work that 
we poor parsons' wives are expected to per- 
form as a matter of course. Milly manages 
mine splendidly for me. I do n't know how 
I should get on without her. Mr. Thorn- 
ton, of course, ought to see her home. He 
always does, if she is late here. But I 
don't think he even knows that she is 
coming. He is going to a meeting in 
behalf of the aborigines of some newly 
discovered islands in the South Pacific. 
Why can't they let the poor creatures 
alone ? They'd be a great deal better off 
without them. I don't suppose people 
ever know what dulness is until they're 
civilized. What a blessing it must be to 
have no mind that you know of to edu- 
cate ! — no soul that you're aware of to be 
uncomfortable about! — nothing to do, but 
to lie all day under a plantain tree, and 
suck milk out of cocoa-nuts, or bathe like a 
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mermaid in a green sea under a blue sky ! 
Existence must be infinitely more enjoyable 
than this leaden life of ours in England. 
They'll make the poor things try to be re- 
spectable, and to keep up appearances 1 
Well, Mr. Thornton won't be here, so if 
you look in at half-past eight, I think you 
may very well get Milly home by half-past 
nine — the time at which her mamma con- 
siders it proper for her to make her appear- 
ance. That's allowing you exactly six 
times as long to see her home as it takes 
my husband." 

" You're the best creature living ! How 
shall I ever thank you ! That will do 
admirably. I can make it all clear to 
Milly then — though it's a precious awk- 
ward thing for a fellow to have to tell a 
girl like her, that his father won't have 
anything to do with her." 

"You won't put it quite so plainly as 
that ; and Milly s a sensible little thing, 
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and understands her own mother much too 
well not, to make some allowances for his 
lordship's being out of temper." 

At this very moment, Charlotte Clare, 
sitting in her own little sanctum, said to 
Deb, who came in there from the adjoin- 
ing kitchen to have a word or two — "I 
really think I've forgotten to dust master's 
study." 

" 'T wer'n't likely you would," said Deb. 
" That's a thing you never let go by you." 

"I don't know," said Clare. "Mrs. 
Thornton kept me such a time brushing 
out her hair this morning. 1 might have 
known Mr. Dale was coming, by that. v 

" She does think a deal of him, for sure," 
said Deb, " but not more of him, perhaps, 
than of any other. A fine showy lady like 
her must find it mighty dull to be shut up 
here. As for the master, I should say he's 
poor company enow." 

" All I know is," said Clare significantly, 
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" there's double work for me whenever Mr. 
Dale is coming. But about master's study 
— I wonder whether he's in it. Do you 
think he'd be very angry if I went in 
now ?" 

"He'd a deal sooner you'd stop away 
altogether. I believe, if the dust was an 
inch thick, it wouldn't trouble him," said 
Deb. 

"It would trouble me," said conscien- 
tious Clare. " I like whatever I've got to 
do to be done as it should be. I think I'll 
venture." 

She took up a duster and went towards 
the study. It was on one side of the hall, 
at the back of the dining-room, and the 
door was further from the entrance than 
was that of the drawing-room, in which 
Mrs. Thornton sat. Part of the church- 
yard ran by the side of the house, so that, 
whenever the Rector lifted up his eyes, he 
could look on some of the last homes of 
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former dwellers in the parish. One tomb- 
stone there was which had fallen partly 
forward, and was so near the walls of the 
house as to be in almost dangerous proxi- 
mity to the Rectory window. It was old, 
and overgrown with moss and green mould, 
as indeed were most of its neighbours. 
Indeed, it was very rarely now that a 
ftmeral took place in the churchyard at 
alL Part of the inscription was defaced ; 
you could just see that it was a woman's 
name that had been inscribed there, and 
that she was described asa" crown to her 
husband," and " far above rubies ;" the 
old familiar quotation winding up such a 
picture of womanhood as all the centuries 
have not yet surpassed. Some sorrowing 
man had put it there, as his last tribute 
to the wife who had been taken from him ; 
and another man, with a keener, sharper 
sting in his heart than any grief that death 
alone could bring, had often let his eyes 
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rest on this tombstone, which seemed for 
ever peering in upon his solitude, as if 
uttering dumbly those praises of the dead 
in mockery of the living. 

All the rooms in St. Hilda Rectory were 
dull, but this was perhaps the dullest of all — 
the furniture more worn, the curtains more 
faded, and, owing to the nearness of the 
churchyard wall opposite, the light duller 
and colder. The man sitting there was in 
keeping with the room. Mr. Thornton was 
always a careless dresser, but to-day he 
looked more neglectful of his attire than 
usual. He was poring over some manu- 
scripts — the accounts of the mission of which 
his wife had spoken. It was dry, distasteful 
work, but he would never have owned that. 
The fact, that it was his duty to attend to 
it would alone have made it palatable to 
him. Only, this task, like every other, 
seemed distasteful now, with the memory 
for ever before him of his wife's eyes, as he 
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had seen them resting on Audley Dale. 
He had said nothing to her, for he had not 
known what to say, or, rather, had been 
afraid that if he spoke at all he should say 
too much ; but he had .kept aloof, wrapping 
himself in his misery, and doing his best 
to keep to his work as steadily as he 
might. 

Charlotte Clare came in, duster in hand. 

" I beg your pardon, sir — I am so sorry 
I forgot to attend to this room this morn- 
ing. I should not have disturbed you now, 
but that Mr. Audley Dale being here, I 
thought you would be in the drawing- 



room. " 



He sprang to his feet. The shot had 
gone home as Clare meant it should. She 
looked at the face, which had turned of a 
livid white, with a little curiosity, but no 
pity. Indeed, Clare could not pity. There 
was something wanting in her moral consti- 
tution which made it impossible she should 
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feel ruth or liking, love or tenderness, for 
any creature in this world but Charlotte 
Clare. He gave a half groan, which was 
wrung from him by the extremity of his 
torture, and walked, not too steadily, to- 
wards the door. He hardly knew what 
desperate thing he meant to do, what out- 
rage he might commit on all the decorums 
of civilized life — insult the guest beneath 
his roof, or taunt his wife with her 
shameful weakness before him. Then he 
went out, only a step or two, for, standing 
at the entrance door, with her hand in his, 
with her face upturned — with his eyes 
looking admiringly upon her-were his 
wife and Audley Dale. He heard her say, 
"Remember," and the answer, "I am 
scarcely likely to forget," and then the 
young soldier was springing down the path 
fcom the Kectory, and past the graves in 
the churchyard, as lightly and buoyantly 
as if, for him at least, death and its hidden 
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ghastliness were not — and Henrietta Thorn- 
ton, with a glad smile on her face, a look 
that had a ftdler, deeper, happier content 
in it than he had seen it wear for months, 
turned back and entered her drawing-room 
again. 



i 



CHAPTER IV. 

A SERIOUS QUARREL. 

ItTK THORNTON Mowed his wife 
-**■*-*- into the room, and sat down. 
Something he must say ; he should be 
too tamely acquiescing in his own dis- 
honour if he let her thus glide over the 
precipice, at whose verge she would persist 
in playing. He must assert his authority 
as her lord and ruler, if need be, and tell 
her this open scandal should not go on 
— that he would forbid this man to enter 
his house — tell him if he crossed the 
threshold again he should be expelled 
by force of arms — anything — anything 
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— rather than matters should rest as they 
were, and the unhappy woman before 
him be suffered to imperil herself eter- 
nally. He would wait a little — just a 
little, before he spoke, give himself time to 
cool down and measure his words; he 
would not — no, he would not be violent if 
he could help it ; he would speak rationally, 
soberly, but at the same time very forcibly. 
She must be made to feel that he had a 
right to her obedience, and would claim it 
at any cost. 

She had noticed him as she walked back 
from the door, but she had been too full of 
the little plans she had been discussing 
with Audley Dale — too elated at the plea- 
sure he showed in them, to give a thought 
to the feet that her husband's study was at 
hand, and that he might be watching her. 
Now, when she saw him sitting down with 
his head in his hands, she wondered what 
had gone amiss — was he ill ? — had anything 
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vexed him — or had he heard that Audley 
Dale was in the house ? 

Presently he spoke, lifting up his face and 
looking at her with such a woful meaning 
in his eyes, that she, being a little more vul- 
nerable than her waiting woman, felt sorry 
for him. If only he had taken another tone 
— appealed to her good feeling, to her regard 
for him, — perhaps, even now, all might 
have been well, but instead, he assumed a 
manner and a bearing to which she, of all 
women, was the least disposed to submit. 

" That man has been here again, Henri- 
etta 1 Here, alone with you, though you 
knew my wishes on the subject ; here, 
although you are already making yourself 
the subject of common talk, and having 
your name linked mth his by every idle 
tongue in the town." 

" I do n't believe it !" she said passion- 
ately. " That 's only a fiction of your own. 
How dare you insult me by even hinting at 
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such a thing. If you had lived a little 
more in the world, instead of leading the 
recluse life you have done, you would have 
known that, between Mr. Audley Dale and 
myself, nothing subsists — or is supposed by 
the most censorious to subsist — but such a 
friendship as any lady and gentleman may 
entertain for one another." 

" You poor weak fool," he said, with a 
pity that had more contempt in it than 
Mrs. Thornton chose to tolerate. " Is that 
the gloss he teaches you to put upon his 
words and acts — his whisperings in your ear 
— his pressure of your hand ? Is he lead- 
ing you on to your destruction, with the 
thought that you are only friends ? When 
he has brought you to it — when he has 
torn you from your home, made your name 
odious amongst women, and the man who 
gave it to you ashamed to look his fellows 
in the face — when at last, even he who has 
done all this flings you from him as a toy 

vol. n. 5 
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that he is tired of, will you then learn the 
worth of his friendship ? This is such an 
old device of the tempter's. I should have 
thought that you, at least, would not have 
been led away by it." 

" You must be out of your senses, Mr. 
Thornton ; that is the only excuse I can 
make for you. I wonder how you dare sit 
there and insult me as you are doing," she 
said in amazement. 

She was so thoroughly angry, too, that 
her short-lived pity was all forgotten. How 
dared he ? That was the predominant feel- 
ing. To think of his suspecting her like 
this ! The vile grossness of it ! She was 
a woman who could not have gone wrong ; 
who, as a matter of wisdom and expediency, 
would have kept to the straight path, be- 
cause it was impossible that passion or love 
could induce her to swerve from it. She 
was not particularly pure-hearted or inno- 
cent ; her " keeping straight," as she would 
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have phrased it, was with her as much a 
matter of common sense as anything higher ; 
but she did not stop to analyze herself just 
now, but felt thoroughly indignant with 
her husband for his unworthy thoughts 
of her. 

" I have sense enough, Henrietta, quite 
sense enough to know my rights as well as 
to feel my wrongs. I forbid this man my 
house ; I know him to be unworthy of 
entering it. If he comes again, I will tell 
him to his face that he shall not set foot 
here. I charge you on your duty as a 
wife to obey me. You will find it safer to 
do so." 

He was thinking, as he spoke, of the pro- 
mise he imagined Audley Dale had given 
him and broken regarding his wife. She, 
on the other hand, thought that he had 
made some discovery respecting his esca- 
pade with Clare, and was almost as much 
amused as annoyed at the light in which 

5—2 
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he regarded it. " He has found out that 
folly, and thinks the poor fellow capable of 
committing anything. Oh dear ! what a 
much pleasanter person he would be to live 
with if only he had two or three such 
follies of his own to answer for. If he had 
ever been a young man himself he might 
make some allowances for others ; but as it 
is, he is simply absurd in his goodness." 

" I do n't want to be hard on you, Hen- 
rietta," he said. ." I am willing to believe, 
and I do believe, that as yet nothing has 
passed but what I may forgive. But there 
are limits to forgiveness — a point at which 
it must become a sin. I believe you are 
rushing fast towards that point. It is im- 
possible for any woman, when she enters on 
a downward path, to say, Thus far will I 
go, and no fiirther. There is yet time for 
you to turn, but it must be at once. Hen- 
rietta — will you give me your word that 
this folly shall cease ? Will you be guided 
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by me, and stop ere the folly becomes 
crime ? Only tell this man that my wishes 
are yours ; that your door is closed to him ; 
that his idle words are so many insults, the 
next time he dares address you with them. 
Break off at once and for ever — kill this 
evil thing before it kills you." 

" If I were to do as you advise me — 
that is to say, insult Mr. Audley Dale so 
grossly, I should not only be making myself 
exceedingly ridiculous, but justifying the 
idle fancies you have thought fit to enter- 
tain. Therefore, matters shall go on just 
as they have done ; I shall not forbid him 
the house. Fancy his astonishment if I 
did so ! He would wonder which of us, 
— you or I-^-was the greater fool. More, I 
should be doing wrong towards you — allow- 
ing you to think that there was a foundation 
for your vile suspicions/' 

Then she left the room— she was tho- 
roughly angry with him ; but what was 
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the use of saying more? Their quarrel 
was quite serious enough. She would n't 
add to it if she could help it. She would 
tell him nothing about Milly Lisdale, how- 
ever. He was so imbued with this absurd 
idea of his, that it was doubtful whether 
he would believe her. If he did, he would 
most likely think it a point of duty to 
communicate the matter to Mr. Rushing- 
ton, and then there would be no end of 
unpleasantness. He was the last man in 
the world to whom any one could talk 
about a love affair — especially a love affair 
with a little complication and secresy in it 
like this. Besides, did he deserve to be 
confided in, and taken into counsel, after 
behaving with such incredible absurdity ? 
" To think of it !" she said. " Why, what 
a fool he must think me !" 

That was just how the matter presented 
itself to her. For her to have gone wrong 
would have been less a crime than an in- 
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conceivable folly, of which under no circum- 
stances could she be guilty. 

And, meanwhile, her husband was in his 
study trying to fix his mind on his work, 
and with that tombstone peering in upon 
him, and uttering for ever its dreary mock- 
ery of the woman who was " a crown to 
her husband !" 



CHAPTER V. 



THE SCARLET CLOAK. 



A LL that day MiUy Lisdale was looking- 
-^-^- a little impatiently for her lover's 
arrival at Beechside. It was only to be 
expected that he would make his way there 
when he had concluded matters with the 
Bishop. She was not at all sure how Mrs. 
Rushington would take the affair. " Of 
course she will be angry that Audley did 
not speak to her first, and I shall have a 
lecture, and I dare say he will too, but we 
can put up with that if she only behaves 
reasonably afterwards." 
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But Audley not making his appearance, 
Milly had to bear her disappointment as 
philosophically as she might, and she did so 
pretty well. She was not an unreasonable 
girl. No doubt there was some good reason 
for his not showing himself at Beechside. 
He might not yet have found an oppor- 
tunity of talking the matter over with the 
Bishop, or perhaps that dignitary would 
himself drive over in state next day and 
open negotiations for her hand. The last 
thought that would have occurred to her 
was that his lordship did not look upon her 
as a desirable addition to his family. Milly 
was a good little unpretending creature, 
but still she had been brought up with a 
very fair idea of her own importance, and 
though she was quite ready to endow 
Audley Dale with her ten thousand pounds, 
still she was sufficiently aware of the value 
of that sum and the difference it made in 
her own. If she had wanted reassurance on 
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that point Beatey Lay ton would have given 
it to her. 

"Tisn't as if it were me, without a 
penny," she said. " In that case one might 
have reason to look for the worst from such 
a delay. But no bishop in his senses but 
would be glad of such a daughter-in-law as 
you. My belief is that we shall have the 
dear old soul, apron and all, to-morrow. 
Milly, I wonder whether he '11 give you a 
fatherly salute, or only his blessing. Do n't 
you think, as it 's an episcopal one, you 
ought to go down on your knees to re- 
ceive it r 

Nobody dined very late at Wearmouth, 
so that there was time before daylight 
closed in for Milly to walk over to St. 
Hilda Rectory and go through the accounts 
of the Clothing Club with Mrs. Thornton. 
Beatey did not care to go with her. " I 
shall only talk while you are reckoning up 
your figures," she said, " and interrupt you ; 
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and, besides, I have promised to read 
Froude to Mrs. Rushington, for our mutual 
benefit." 

That was how Mrs. Rushington got 
through her graver reading. She liked to 
be well informed, or to think she was so, on 
the leading topics of the day ; besides, it 
was not right that Milly should read 
nothing but novels — nothing was more in- 
jurious in every way to a young person. 
Therefore, whatever book it was that the 
reviews most cited, that book Mrs. Rush- 
ington ordered down from Mudie's, and 
Milly had to read it in half-hourly instal- 
ments after lunch or dinner, Mrs. Rushing- 
ton leaning back the while on the easiest 
couch in the morning-room, with hands 
devoutly clasped and eye-lids drooping. 
Nobody would have dared say that she 
slept, but after every one of these " half- 
hours with the best authors," Mrs. Rush- 
ington always arose wonderfully refreshed 
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and invigorated, and with a pleasant con- 
sciousness that she had done her duty in 
the carrying on of Milly's education and 
the improvement of her own mind, to say 
nothing of laying in a stock of conversation 
in case she met any clever man who wanted 
" talking up to." Since Beatey's arrival at 
Beechside, the reading aloud had very much 
devolved upon her. " It will only be a 
kindness to the poor child," said Mrs. 
Kushington. " Her mother is a poor unin- 
formed thing who leaves the girl entirely to 
herself. I shall do what I can for your 
schoolfellow, Milly, while she is under my 
charge." 

Milly found Mrs. Thornton alone, and 
very glad to see her. "Mr. Thornton is 
gone to the other end of the town, dear, to 
attend a meeting on behalf of the Cherokee 
Indians or the South Sea Islanders, I'm 
not sure which — some people that it 's con- 
sidered necessary to inflict civilization and 
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catechisms upon. We can do very well 
without him, can't we? Here are the 
hooks and the figures — do you go over 
them, and I '11 say it 's all right, and put 
my name down just where you tell me, and 
take all the credit you like to give me." 

Milly went to work in a business-like 
way. She kept the accounts at home much 
as she did those of the Clothing Club, 
going into all the details, and auditing all 
the figures, only Mrs. Rushington, unlike 
Mrs. Thornton, took the credit of the work 
entirely to herself, while Mrs. Thornton 
only took just as much of it as Milly chose 
to give her. When it was all over, and Mrs. 
Thornton had duly signed where directed, 
and the books were put away, she drew up 
to Milly, and with more of caressing ten- 
derness than was usual to her, said — 

" You "re not to hurry away because it is 
growing late. I have some one to send home 
with you," 
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" Only one of the maids, and I can take 
better care of myself than she can of me." 

"No, dear, it isn't one of the maids. 
Some one who is coming here on purpose 
— Mr. Audley Dale, who has taken me into 
his confidence more than you seem disposed 
to do. He has something to tell you, some- 
thing about the Bishop, who seems inclined 
to make himself just a little disagreeable." 

" Is that why Audley has not been over 
to our place to-day ?" said Milly, a little 
quickly. 

"Suppose he had, Milly — suppose he 
had gone and told your mamma what I am 
going to tell y©u — that the Bishop is out of 
temper, possibly bilious or dyspeptic ; or it 
may be that things have gone wrong at 
Tring — you know Maurice Dale is peculiar 
— and his lordship is punishing one son for 
the sins of the other. Well, if your mamma 
had heard that, what do you think her 
auswer would have been ? Do you imagine 
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she would ever have forgiven the Bishop 
or the Bishop's son ? Of course she would n't. 
The thing will right itself in a few days, 
if we only wait till the Bishop gets back to 
lis own home and his own cook. I 
should n't wonder but that last has some- 
thing to do with it. I do n't say it as 
regards my own husband — I believe, as long 
as his hunger is satisfied, he do n't know the 
difference between one dish and another. 
It 's heartless work providing for him ; but 
in general, I think, a clergyman's frame of 
mind depends very much on the state of 
his kitchen, and I should say the kitchen 
at the Rectory at Tring is enough to try a 
saint, let alone a bishop." 

Milly looked a little ruffled and disturbed, 
as it was only natural a girl should, hearing 
of anything so unexpected as this. It was 
the last thing she had looked for. Mrs. 
Thornton saw it, and said quickly — 

" It is vexing, Milly, and what you had 
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no right to expect, but you are not like your 
mamma ; you will not punish the son for the 
stupidity of the father ; a little patience, 
and the whole thing will right itself. Here 
oomes Audley Dale. That's his knock, I'm 
certain. He'll tell you all that a great deal 
better than I can." 

She did not leave the young people alone ; 
there was no. occasion to do so, and it would 
excite remarks from her servants ; but she 
told Audley that it was time to go, quite 
long enough before the hour at which Milly 
would be expected home for him to have 
ample leisure to discuss matters with her. 

Milly was a little stately, a little inclined 
to keep her lover at a distance. The Bishop's 
behaviour was so very different from any- 
thing she had expected. If ever, when her 
thoughts had dwelt upon marriage, she had 
gone beyond the one central figure most 
prominently connected with it, it had been 
to picture herself greeted with open arms 
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and extended hands by every member of 
her husband's family. She would not have 
expected perfection from any of them — she 
•would have been quite prepared to find them 
fallible mortals with their full share of weak- 
nesses, who might require some patience 
and consideration at her hands, but on their 
part she had a right to claim courtesy and 
cordiality, and the Bishop's behaviour had 
surprised as much as it annoyed her. 

Still she was a sensible girl, as well as a 
sweet-tempered one, and she said to herself. 
" It is n't Audley's fault, he can't help it," 
but at the same time it was impossible to 
bear herself towards him just as she would 
have done if the Bishop was going to drive 
over to Beechside to-morrow to claim her for 
his daughter. Mrs. Thornton understood 
it all. 

" She wo n't thaw before me, and Audley 
wo n't find half so much to say while I'm by 
as when he's alone with her. If they go 
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now there's plenty of time for him to make 
everything straight before Mrs. Kushington 
begins to look at the clock and say; 'Really, 
Milly ought to know better than to be stop- 
ping out like this/ " 

The wind had risen since Milly started, 
and was blowing keenly from the great 
North Sea. As she prepared to return, Mrs. 
Thornton looked at her. " Nothing but that 
thin little jacket ; you'll be perished, child, 
before you get home ; let me wrap you up 
in my old scarlet cloak ; you can send it 
back to-morrow V 

They were standing in the hall as she* 
spoke, and she reached her hand for the cloak 
in question. It hung on a peg near the 
door; sometimes she put it on when she 
wished to take a turn in the garden, but 
did not often wear it elsewhere. This cloak 
had efcciited.a good deal of comment when 
she first displayed it at WearmoutL Other 
ladies h&d worn scarlet cloaks when they 
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were fashionable, and even now produced 
them as occasional wraps without exciting 
remarks, but the good people at Wearmouth 
might have been so many bulls to judge of 
the effect Mrs. Thornton's cloak produced 
upon them. It was voted unfit for a clergy- 
man's wife, and a thing that no discreet ma- 
tron should wear ; simply, perhaps, because 
Mrs. Thornton's pale handsome face, and 
large bright eyes, looked handsomer and 
more striking than ever in it. She had 
heard some of these remarks about the 
cloak, and wore it defiantly afterwards. 
Now and then, when her position was 
pressed too much upon her, she would be- 
come thus defiant, and do things which, if 
there was no harm in them— and in this 
matter of the cloak, there certainly was not 
much — still, might as well. have been let 
alone. She wanted to, do her utmost, and 
make the best of the very unsuitable posi- 
tion in which she was placed ; but still, now 
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and then the Bohemianism in her became 
rampant, and, taking an antagonistic form, 
made her more unpleasantly obnoxious than 
ever to those more rigid sticklers for the 
conventionalities and proprieties as they 
should be exemplified in a clergyman's 
wife. 

Luckily, at last, the cloak had an acci- 
dent : she threw it down one day in her 
husband's study, and some ink was spilled 
over it. After that it was pronounced unfit 
for wear but in the garden, and was there- 
fore consigned to the peg from which she 
now removed it. 

" It is too dark for people to see what a 
shabby old thing it is," she said, as she 
took it down and wrapped it round Milly ; 
putting the hood over the little hat and 
round the face as becomingly as she could. 
Though only the fitful moonlight should fall 
on her, still, when it did fall she should 
like Milly to look her best in her lover's 
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eyes. She smoothed back the soft brown 
hair, and drew the hood in at the throat, 
kindly, almost caressingly, for, indeed, after 
her way, she liked Milly very much. " I 
fancy IVe a good deal of the maternal ele- 
ment in me, though it's never had a fair 
chance of developing itself/' she said with 
a laugh ; "I think, Milly, your mamma will 
say I've wrapped you up as well as she 
could have done it herself." Then she gave 
her a kiss and shook hands with Audley, 
-and stood at the hall door looking after 
them as they wound their way through the 
churchyard path, and out into the wider 
track that led into the living world beyond, 
till she could see no more of them, and then 
she went in, and sat down in the chill, 
dull drawing-room of the Rectory, that now, 
with the two eager young faces gone out 
of it, looked colder and duller than ever. 

" I wish I'd had a little sister like Milly 
Lisdale," she said as she looked hurriedly 
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round, "I think I could have been very- 
fond of her. What a difference it would 
have made to my life in this dull place !" 

She had spoken of herself as possessing 
the maternal element, although undeve- 
loped ; but she could scarcely lay much 
claim to it; the passionate wish for 
children, that to some childless women is 
almost a curse in its intensity, was unknown 
to her. She would have said very frankly, 
if spoken to on the subject, that she would 
have liked them well enough if she could 
have had nurseries and nurses, and by and 
bye governesses and schoolrooms, to take 
them off her hands ; but that, with her 
husband's very limited income, they were 
much better off without any such sharers 
of it. But she would have liked a little 
sister like Milly — some one to pet, and de- 
corate, and look after — it would have given 
an interest to her life which now it wanted ; 
perhaps she fancied this the more because 
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she so liked Milly. Milly had been always 
kind to her, and in some sort had quietly 
constituted herself her protectress. There 
were people at Wearmouth who had 
scanned Mrs. Thornton very keenly when 
she first came amongst them, who did not 
take all she said about her antecedents with 
implicit belief, who had put curious and 
almost impertinent questions, and made 
remarks, some of them quite as impertinent, 
which had reached her. Milly, after her 
way, had silenced them. It was she who 
had prevented her mother from keeping 
aloof from St. Hilda Rectory, which she 
had at first felt disposed to do, and who had 
taken care that Mrs. Thornton should be 
included in almost every invitation sent 
out from Beechside. " It will be a disre- 
spect to Mr. Thornton if it is not done/' she 
had said, and that argument had been con- 
clusive with Mrs. Rushington : " It is such 
bad taste to be on bad terms with one's 
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clergyman," she considered, and so Milly 
had her own way, and she was seen with 
Mrs. Thornton a great deal, and took care 
to let it be known that, in all the parish 
affairs with which ladies were expected to 
meddle, she and Mrs. Thornton worked 
together. As Milly was considered to be 
the best and most strictly brought up 
young lady in Wearmouth, all this had a 
wonderful effect on Mrs. Thornton's social 
status, and she pretty well guessed the 
fact, and was grateful with all her heart to 
Milly, however much she might despise 
those against whom Milly had protected 
her. 

" I hope he will make it all right with 
her," she thought ; " he will if he only tries. 
I wonder when Mr. Thornton will come 
home, and if he will behave himself pro- 
perly when he does. What an absurd 
thing jealousy is, to be sure ! I can't 
understand it; it's something almost in- 
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•conceivable, and yet if it were not that 
one has to live with him, and quarrelling 
is so annoying, the whole thing would be 
amusing in the highest degree." 

There it was — the key to so much ma- 
trimonial misery. Two natures, utterly in- 
comprehensible to each other, linked in the 
closest bonds. The man she had married, 
his love, and his jealousy were alike riddles 
to her. Any strong passion was past her 
understanding ; she could sympathize with 
Audley Dale and Milly in their attachment 
for each other, because such attachment 
only took the pleasant ordinary shape that 
it generally does between two well brought 
up, amiable young persons. But if Audley 
had come raving to her because Milly had 
looked a little more kindly than he liked 
upon somebody else, or Milly pestered her 
with tears and plaints because Audley had 
seemed to waver in his attentions, she 
would have set them down as two semi- 
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lunatics, whom it was not worth while 
troubling herself about. She could not 
realize the depth and force of such a love 
as her husband felt for her, because it would 
have been impossible for her to have enter- 
tained such a love for any human being ; so 
she could make no allowance for his jea- 
lousy, beyond sometimes pitying it as the 
offspring of a mind almost disordered by 
over application to work and study. 

" It will all be cleared up very soon," 
she said to herself, " and then I wonder 
whether he will have the grace to own that 
he has been something very like a fool — I 
do n't suppose he will. I think it's part of 
every man's creed that he can do no wrong 
as far as his wife is concerned ; I only hope 
it will teach him better for the future—I 
don't know — as likely as not' when the 
next regiment comes to the barracks, if 
there's any one of the officers pays me a 
little more attention than the rest, we shall 
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have the same story over again. What a 
bore it is, to be sure ! As if life in St. Hilda, 
with all the drawbacks of a small income, 
an easterly wind, and a set of people the 
majority of whom are as flat as their fens, 
wasn't wearisome enough, without his 
making fresh miseries for both of us, just 
because I try to get what little amusement 
comes in my way. 

Then she settled herself down to the 
reading her book — one which Milly had 
brought her — and dismissed all thoughts of 
her husband from her mind ; and he, mean- 
while, having got through the mechanical 
duties of the meeting which he had gone 
out to attend, was returning homewards 
with the listless weary step of a man to 
whom the home to which he wends has 
become little more than a name. 

He had said nothing to his wife since the 
outburst of the morning. He had been a 
little ashamed of it afterwards — thought 
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that perhaps his anger had carried him away, 
and he had spoken with unseemly violence. 
He should not redress his hurt by such 
measures. He would forgive yet a little 
more, wait yet a little longer — it could not 
be that she would be so utterly, wholly 
base as to be insensible to all his efforts, 
all his love. He would bear this great 
misery with what patience he might — the 
last dishonour had not come ; surely, 
surely, if he were still calm and patient, 
she would yet pause — before she took that 
step which, if God in heaven forgave, he 
felt that it would be more than he, His 
servant, would have strength to do. 

The keen wind grew yet keener. Pre- 
sently great drops of rain came on, and he 
had ventured out without any wrapper. 
He was not fearful for himself generally, 
but of late he had had a hacking cough* 
which had been especially troublesome in 
the pulpit. He did not want to make it 
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worse, if possible ; and he looked round for 
some shelter. There was a cottage near, 
which he knew well ; it had been formerly 
occupied by a man who did not bear the 
best of characters in the neighbourhood, 
and the place, after his death, had not met 
with a tenant. It was old and ruinous, 
and, it being a question whether it would 
not cost more to put in repair than it was 
worth, it had been let alone altogether. 
He should find shelter here from the coming 
storm, he thought, and made the best of his 
way towards it. The door was unfastened 
except by a latch, and he was soon inside. 
The place was utterly dismantled — not a 
vestige of furniture left. There was no- 
thing for it but for him to wait, with what 
patience he might, leaning against the wall 
by what had once been a hearth, till the 
storm was over. The rain now came down 
heavily, and he was glad of his refuge, 
dreary as it was, and was congratulating 
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himself upon it, when presently a low moan 
struck on his ear. 

It came from the room above. Had any 
creature in sore need gone there for refuge ? 
He listened again, and the moan was re- 
peated. There was no question but that 
some one in suffering was under the same 
roof with Him. He looked around as well 
as the gloom of the place would permit, for 
the staircase, and at last dimly perceived 
the outlines of a ladder, such as is used in 
lofts, by which access was obtained to the 
apartments above. He easily found his 
way by this, and was soon in a low attic, 
the roof of which, at the highest part, was 
not above six feet from the ground, and 
whose broken lattice window let in air and 
rain from every pane. The night, though 
stormy, was not dark ; the moon gave a faint 
cloudy light, sufficient, now his eyes were 
becoming accustomed to the gloom, for him 
to see a bed, formed, it might be, of hay or 
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straw, in one corner, in which was a recum- 
bent figure. Some vagrant had, as he 
guessed, sought shelter here, and was lying 
helpless and alone. How providential the 
rain now seemed, which had sent him to 
his succour ! 

He stooped down and spoke to the 
poor creature lying there. It was a man, 
a common roadside tramp, who had been 
taken ill, and whose party had made him 
up a bed, helping themselves from the 
nearest haystack to do so, and had gone 
on their way and left him there. That was 
the story the Rector gathered from the 
poor fellow's feeble tones, as he bent over 
him. What had better be done ? He could 
not ask any one of the neighbouring cot- 
tages, or even the small public-house near, 
to take the man in, till it was known that 
his disease was not contagious. Perhaps 
even then they would refuse to be troubled 
with him, or he might be too weak to bear 
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removal. The workhouse was two miles off 
— quite at the furthest point of the town 
from this. The best thing would be to go 
to the Chequers, and ask them for a blanket, 
a pillow, and a few necessaries ; make the 
poor creature as comfortable as possible for 
the night, and obtain the services of a 
medical man. He would do this without 
waiting for the rain to leave off, and he 
stooped and told the sufferer what he in- 
tended to do, and then was about to de- 
scend the worn step ladder, when voices 
below — one of which, at least, was familiar 
to him — struck on his ear. 

He looked down. There were two 
figures — one a female, the other, by the 
voice, Audley Dale. He was congratu- 
lating his companion upon their escape 
from the rain. " It's a rough shelter, but 
we shaVt want it long — this will soon be 
over." 

Then, in answer to some murmurs of 
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hers — "No, you will not be late. We 
will walk fast, and make up for lost time. 
I only wish I could find you a seat." 

Then again the woman's voice said some- 
thing which he could not hear, but her 
companion, for answer, drew her to him, 
caressingly, tenderly, as if he had a right 
to protect her — murmuring such words as 
once the hearer's lips had uttered. Oh ! 
how long ago it all seemed now, when the 
sweet madness of love was upon him, and 
he had believed there was at least one 
woman in the world worthy of all trust and 
honour ! 

They were lovers evidently. Was Audley 
Dale, then, doubly false — false to the 
wretched woman he was leading on to her 
destruction, just as he had been false to her 
husband, in promising that she should be 
safe from him ? Who was it ? He felt curi- 
ous to know that. Should he go down and 
accost them ? He would like to know the 
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face of the poor fool who was weak enough 
to trust Audley Dale. There was no door 
to the room, or rather loft, where he was, 
so that, as he stood at the stair-head, he 
could see nearly all that passed below — 
if the moon had been but a little clearer, 
even the faces. He was about to come 
down, when a moan from the vagrant 
stopped him. 

" My head ! my head ! it keeps slipping 
away. If I had but a log of wood to rest 
it on !" 

" You shall have something better than 
that before long," said the Rector ; " mean- 
while I must do what I can for you." 

He took the hay from the sides, where it 
was of no benefit to the poor fellow, and, 
compressing it together, raised his head, 
and placed it underneath. The vagrant 
groaned his thankfulness. " You be a real 
good 'un, one o' the right sort. I ar' n't 
come across one like you since I left Wick- 
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ford jail I wish they'd ha* kept me on, 
though 'twas but for a matter o' turnip- 
stealing I got nabbed. I wor' safe there, 
safe an' happy. The chaplain wor' a good 
man — I wish I'd minded his teachings 
better, 'twould ha' been better for me, 
body and soul." 

The vagrant, from some expressions Mr. 
Thornton had dropped, guessed his pro- 
fession, and, as a matter of politeness, 
spoke as he had done. He knew the inside 
of a great many prisons in England, and 
his last offence had certainly been one of a 
more serious nature than turnip-stealing ; 
but, like Mrs. Bushington, he always liked 
to be on good terms with his clergy, and, 
having one of them to deal with here — one, 
too, who, by his actions, was evidently a 
softy — he thought it expedient to adopt 
the line of conversation he had done. 

Mr. Thornton was not quite such a softy 
as he imagined He set down the tramp's 
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professions of piety and penitence pretty 
well at what they were worth, but not the 
less intended to do what he could for him. 
The poor fellows merits, or demerits, had 
nothing to do with the matter. There he 
was, suffering and helpless — a traveller 
fallen down by the way-side — a charge 
given unto him by his Lord — a creature 
whose need was his best and only claim. 

" I hope you '11 remember his teachings 
when you leave this place," he said, and 
again repaired to the stair-head, with 
the intention this time of descending at 
once and going in search of assistance. 

The moon was now fully out, and the 
rain subsiding. As his foot was on the first 
stair, he heard Audley Dale's voice, in tones 
whose passion he could hardly credit him 
with. But then Audley was beginning to 
find himself very much more in love than 
he had ever imagined it possible he could 
be ; and the little difficulties which the 
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Bishop had thrown in his way had had the 
natural effect of increasing his son's ardour. 
" I know that what I have asked of you is 
a sacrifice. It is so good of you to promise 
it. How can I thank — how can I love you 
enough for making it— my darling! my 
dearest V 

Then Audley's arms were enfolded round 

the slight figure that was clinging to him, 

and he rained kisses unchecked upon the 

face that leaned against his breast. Still 

the Rector paused — it would be awkward 

to descend now. He would have liked to 

confront Audley, and shame him by a look; 

but there was the lady to be considered. 

Should he wait — even at the risk of hearing 

yet more of such rhapsodies — till they had 

gone, which surely they must soon do now, 

.as the lady had appeared afraid of remaining 

out too long ? Yes, he would wait. They 

were going, for presently Audley said — 

"I think I can take you home now, 
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safely. The rain has quite left off. Are 
you well wrapped up ? Is this cloak suf- 
ficient r 

He seemed busy with her wrappers — 
drawing them yet closer round her throat 
and chin, with a tender care. Then he 
drew her hand on his arm, and led her to 
the door. As he opened it the moonlight 
fell full upon them both, and the Rector 
saw a shrouded figure wrapped in a garment 
which was unmistakably his wife's, leaning 
on, almost clinging to, Audley Dale, as he 
and she left the hut together. 

For a moment he stood stunned — like 
a man who, thinking some great hurt is 
possible— nay, probable— on a sudden sees 
that it has come — that the thing he was 
praying heaven to avert, that he was 
hoping against hope should not be, has 
come upon him with a tiger-spring, and now 
stands a palpable, irremediable evil before 
his eyes. 
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Should he rush after them — snatch the 
fallen wretch from her destroyer, by main 
force, and fell him to the ground ? If he 
could kill him then and there, should he not 
be justified ? If he had slain both in the 
very utterances of their guilty fondness, 
would it have been more than either merited 
at his hands ? Only to think of it I That 
he had stood there, listening to the pas- 
sionate tones in which his wife was moved 
to her dishonour, to the kisses poured upon 
her lips, and not known how he was being 
wronged. Stood mute, tame, in apparent 
acquiescence in his own injuries, when he 
might have rushed upon them like an 
avenger, and. felled them almost by the 
sight of his wrath. 

He paused but for a minute, then he was 
down the stifirs, and out at the door. The 
two were before him — on that fatal cloak, 
whose sight seemed to burn him, the 
moonlight pouring down, intensifying to his 
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maddened eyes the colour which seemed to 
burn them. 

He reeled forward rather than walked ; 
and then there came a dizziness and a 
swimming in his head — the whole world 
seemed going round — a great darkness rose 
before his eyes, and he fell heavily forward, 
as a man might do who has received his 
death wound. 



CHAPTEK VI. 

WAS IT A DREAM? 

"YTTHEN Harold Thornton recovered his 
* " scattered senses, he found himself 
in his own room, with fire and lamp burn- 
ing, and his wife sitting near with a little 
anxiety pictured on her faca As he opened 
his eyes, she brightened up. " What a 
fright you have given me, H arold ! Mills, 
the baker, brought you home in his cart, 
and said he had picked you up by the road- 
side, in a fit, as he supposed. I have sent 
for Mr. Harben, and you must keep quite 
quiet till he comes." 

Was it all a dream ? All the unutter- 
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able horror of the past hour. Had he only 
imagined it? Had it arisen out of hi& 
perpetual broodings on one theme ? Could 
she sit there, calm and apparently un- 
conscious of any cause of difference between 
them — nay, with even a look of interest on 
her face — if indeed she had been within 
such a little while listening readily to the 
words of sinful passion ? Could she speak 
thus to him with her paramour's kisses yet 
fresh upon her lips ? Look like that with 
eyes that but just now were upturned to 
her lover's? It could not be. He had 
been fooled by a treacherous fancy. He 
would keep still, as she bade him, and try 
to recall all that had passed since he left 
the meeting at Stone Rectory, where it had 
been held. 

So he did, tracing every step he took ; 
but he could get no further than the ruined 
hut and the disabled tramp — the storm — 
the two who had taken shelter, as he did, 
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from it — the words and caresses that had 
passed, and his attempt to follow them. 
After that, all was a blank. Strange that 
a dream should present itself so coherently, 
and cease altogether at a certain point. 
Dream ! Oh, Lord ! if it were only possi- 
ble to think so. He would question his 
wife a little. " Where did you say Mills 
picked me up V he said. 

" By the roadside, Clare told me, about 
a mile from here. I didn't see Mills 
myself The truth was, I had fallen asleep 
over my book, and knew nothing of your 
being brought home till Clare came in with 
a face that was in itself as bad as a tomb- 
stone, and after all sorts of exhortations 
not to be alarmed, which in themselves were 
sufficient to frighten one to death, told me 
something of what had happened. We got 
you up here between us. If Mills had had 
a grain of sense he might have stopped to 
assist, and then driven off for the doctor ; 
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instead of which I have had to send off 
Deb, who will be twice as long as he would 
have been with his horse." 

How easy and fluent it all seemed ! How 
readily she told the story ! She had not 
seen the man who picked him up, and 
therefore knew nothing of his having been 
found so near the old ruined hut. That 
might account for some of her self-posses- 
sion. She had no idea that she had any- 
thing to dread. Should he tell her what 
he had seen and heard ? Would that make 
the still, composed face change, and the 
calm voice flutter ? He wondered how she 
would look if he struck her with the 
lightning truths ? Should he try ? No ; 
he felt almost too crushed by his sense of 
the great misery that was pressing itself 
upon him. "Let her lie on," he said, 
bitterly, till he had time to think how best 
to deal with her. 

He was still so weakened by the shock 
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and the fall, that this indeed was all there 
was for him to do. Presently, Mr. Harben 
made his appearance, and pronounced that 
there was no serious hurt, but recommended 
quiet, and that he should keep his bed for 
two or three days. Then Mr. Thornton be- 
thought him of the tramp. Great as his 
own misery might be, that must not make 
him neglectful of the poor wretch lying un- 
tended. He spoke to Mr. Harben when 
his wife had left the room to get some 
wine, which the other had ordered for him. 
The doctor did not at all like driving a mile 
further, and having to attend a patient for 
whom he should have to see that not only 
medicine was provided, but every necessary 
besides ; but Mr. Thornton was urgent. 
" They'll take him in at the 'Chequers' if 
the illness is not contagious, and you think 
he can be moved ; if not, they will supply 
you with such things as he may require. 
Tell them to put it down to me — I shall 
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hold myself responsible for their charges and 
yours/' 

" Oh ! as to that he's welcome to what I 
can do for him. But I dare say I shall find 
him not half so ill as you expect-perhaps, 
indeed, only sleeping a drunken bout off; 
however, I'll go-it will set your mind at 
ease, if it does nothing else, and that will 
do you as much good as the composing 
draught I mean to send you as soon as I 
get back home." 

" And Mrs. Thornton is not to know — I 
would rather — " 

"I quite understand," said the doctor. 
"You don't want Mrs. Thornton to know 
that your Christian charity has carried you 
into worse company or queerer places than 
usual I've no doubt she has often enough 
cause for anxiety on your account. Make 
yourself easy. I shall say nothing to her." 
Then he turned and addressed that lady, 
who now re-entered the room. " Mrs. 
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Thornton, I leave my patient in your 
hands. A little of this good wine as 
prescribed, and between us both we shall 
soon make a cure. Good evening. When 
the draught comes you will administer it 
at once, and then, no doubt, to-morrow I 
shall find all going on well. Please to 
keep him in the bed, however, till I 
come." 

Mr. Thornton was ashamed of himself 
for hinting to the doctor that he wished 
to keep a secret from his wife, and letting 
him draw a false cod elusion therefrom. In 
everything he was so straightforward and 
transparent that even this little deception 
seemed to him a stain on his rectitude. He 
hardly knew why, but, as she had not found 
it out for herself, he did not yet wish her 
to know that he had been in the hut with 
her. 

He would wait — wait till he was better, 
and could think and judge what had best 
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be done. Now, he felt too weak in mind 
and body to do more than just lay there 
and let her tend him, and bear the great 
load of suffering pressing and darkening 
on him as a dumb creature might — wha 
only knows that it is hurt, and yet can 
neither speak of its wound, nor tell why 
it is given. 

He took his wine from his wife's hand ; ao 
he did his draught when it* came ; thinking 
the while of old Italian stories he had read, 
of wives who had poisoned their husbands 
at the instigation of their paramours, or 
without such instigation, — to cover their 
own crimes, or prepare the way for a 
marriage with their lover. If it had not 
been for the yet deeper guiltiness in her, 
he thought he would have been glad to 
have been so slain. There would have 
been an end then — an end of all the shame, 
and the dread — the bitterness of slighted 
l ove — the sense of a desecrated home, and 
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a dishonour that was worse to bear than 
any death could be. 

He watched her wonderingly. She was 
an assiduous and attentive nurse, quiet and 
deft in her movements. She looked so 
calm, so unembarrassed, so completely mis- 
tress of the situation ; she was so pleasant, 
too, for the eyes to rest on as she moved 
quietly about, or sat with her book when 
she thought him asleep, turning over the 
leaves noiselessly lest she should wake him. 
She had taken off her dress — he remembered 
it was one of a showy pattern which he dis- 
liked, as he so often did so many of her 
dresses, and instead she wore a long white 
dressing-gown, and her hair, instead of the 
coils and plaits in which Clare used to 
arrange it, was simply twisted up in one 
great knot. She looked younger, prettier, 
better than he had ever seen her look — 
strange that she should wear such a look 
just as he had made the discovery of her 
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litter vileness. Could it be ? Was it 
possible ? Which — which was the true 
woman ? the one sitting there looking all 
a woman should, who is prepared and 
glad to minister to her husband, and as if 
she could not know a thought that was to 
his dishonour, or the harlot who but an 
hour ago had been clasped in her paramour's 
embrace ? 

If only she had had the gift of tender- 
ness — weakness, even. If she could have 
gone to him tearfully, and, with kisses and 
sobs, told him how glad she was that he 
had been seen in time and brought back to 
her. If she had cried, however foolishly — 
acted against all the doctor's directions, and 
run the risk of letting fever set in through 
over-excitement, he might have relented 
even then. Something he must have said, 
— some word or other would have dropped, 
that might have led to an explanation. But 
she was there — so calm, so self-possessed, 
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that it was impossible, without nerving 
himself up to an effort, of which now he 
felt incapable, to speak of his misery and 
their joint dishonour. There was always a 
a wall between these two ; it rose higher 
now than ever. There they were within 
one small room, the wife in apparently 
anxious attendance on the husband, and 
they were farther apart than if seas and 
mountains had divided them. 

Sleep came over him at last — a heavy 
sleep induced by the draught he had taken 
— deep and dreamless, and yet through it 
all his pain was somehow present to him ; 
just as the figure of his wife was watching 
there, so pure, so fresh, so almost girlish in 
this faint light, but with the shadow of her 
sin resting darkly on her. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

HOW SHOULD HE BEAR HIS WRONG? 

rilHE next morning Harold Thornton 
-^ woke to a new life, to which all that 
had gone before was, in its deepest sorrow, 
but the faintest reflex of the anguish and 
abasement that were now crushing him 
down. There was his wife ; this was . his 
home : but what change had come over 
both, that made him feel it would have 
been better for him if the one had been 
stretched dead at his feet, the other in 
ruins, than to see the one standing bright- 
eyed and undisturbed before him, and to 
know that over the other not the least 
outward change had come ? 
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That seemed so strange. The infinitude 
of his desolation seemed to affect no one 
but himself. It was not like a death ; there 
were no undertaker's trappings, no corpse 
to be carried out and duly laid in conse- 
crated ground. Something to which death 
was as nothing had happened, and yet every- 
thing seemed going on just the same. He 
felt all this with a dumb amazement that 
anything so great as his grief should be, 
and yet not make the least outward sign ! 
That a woman should stand there before 
his eyes, the foulest whited sepulchre that 
ever was, and yet go on her way, rule her 
house, give her orders to her servants, ask 
with a show of kindness how he was, and 
the roof of the house she polluted not fall in 
upon her. This was just how things seemed 
to him in the first hour of his waking — his 
misery had something altogether inexpli- 
cable in it, which made it, if possible, even 
harder than it was in itself to bear. 
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His wife made, as he thought, a show of 
gladness that he was better. She really had 
been honestly concerned for him, and sorry 
for his accident ; but still, even now, there 
was nothing tender about her kindness and 
solicitude. Tenderness was not in her, and 
she could not simulate it. He saw that 
now, felt at last what it was that had been 
wrong throughout — the total want of love on 
her side ; but judged her far more harshly 
even there, than she deserved. She would 
have liked him, and she wished to like him, 
if only he would have been a little different 
— made some allowance for her foibles — her 
vanities even, and not judged her for ever 
by a standard which, to her at least, was 
simply unattainable. And not loving, she 
did not know how to feign love — after all, if 
sTie had been a falser woman, might they not 
have got on a little more happily ? 

After a while he said he would get up. 
It did not matter what Mr. Harben had 
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said. He was well and strong — why should 
he lie there and leave his work undone ? 
So he arose and came down, with much of 
the heavy languor of the soul that a man 
feels when the death of some one dearly 
loved has taken place. The death may 
have been looked for, just as in this instance 
that other calamity which had come upon 
him had been regarded of late as a thing 
that was but too possible. But still, like 
the death, till it came it had never been 
realized — it was a horror looming in the 
distance, darkening his life, weighing down 
his soul with a great unspoken dread ; but 
still it was in the distance — a thing from 
which, after all, he might be saved, just as, 
while one spark of life remains, those watch- 
ing over the sick, however desperate their 
case, will not yet give up all hope. 

The hall door was open, and the breeze, 
fresh, vigorous, and telling of life, although 
it floated over dead men's graves, came in 
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and fanned his poor feverish forehead, and 
fluttered amidst the draperies that hung in 
the halL One of them was the cloak he had 
seen last night ; it seemed to float towards 
him as if in mockery, flaunting itself to his 
diseased fancy as if it gloried in its owner's 
shame. He went towards it and felt it 
carefully. There were other red cloaks in 
the world — was it not possible that he might 
have been deceived ? After all, he said to 
himself eagerly, he had not seen the face 
under the hood of the cloak. But as he felt 
the folds, their dampness convinced him that 
it had been in the rain last night. Milly 
had, with her usual precision, sent the cloak 
back that morning, but the servant to whom 
she had given it in charge last night had not 
attended as duly as her young mistress had 
desired to the drying of the garment. There 
was no question, in Harold Thornton's mind, 
but that this was the cloak which had been 
exposed to the rain and wind of last night 
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He turned away with the sickness of his 
heart increasing on him, and as he turned 
he met Clare, who made way for him with 
her usual quiet civility. 

" You are better, I hope, sir," she said, 
with a gentle show of interest. " I am 
afraid you must have been caught in the 
storm last night — it came on terribly about 
nine; soon, I think, after Mr. Dale went 
away." 

Then he had been to the house ; she 
must have left it with him, because she 
could not bear to part with her lover too 
soon, and was afraid lest her husband 
should return and find him there. That 
was it — there could be no mistake now, no 
possibility of his still thinking that he 
might have been deceived. He groped his 
way into his study, and, closing the door, sat 
down alone with a misery so great that for 
the first time in his life he felt as if some- 
thing arose between him and his God, or 
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as if the world were one great void from 
which the Presence that had filled it 
hitherto had been withdrawn. 

There was no hope on earth, no light in 
heaven. All — all, was one great darkness 
— black and huge as his despair. 

There was the tombstone, before him, of 
the woman whose children had risen up 
and called her blessed ; whose husband had 
found her a crown. There were such 
women, or Holy Writ would not have 
spoken of them. How could they be in the 
same world as that which held a creature 
like that who had desecrated his home ? 
Why had this misery fallen upon him, who 
was so unfit to cope with it ? Other men 
— men of the world, might have borne it 
better, they might perhaps have known 
how to deal with such a woman, and have 
compelled her to pause in her career ? But 
what could he do ? He who could under- 
stand nothing of her wiles, her artifices, 
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her deceptions? who had given her his 
troth, and expected hers in return as a 
matter of course ? who had never dreamed, 
till the knowledge was forced upon him, 
that she could be otherwise than pure and 
chaste, as had all the women of his own 
class been whom he had ever known ? 

What did other men do in his position ? 
Sit down and bear the wrong, and by so 
doing acquiesce in their dishonour ? If they 
did so, it would be more than he could — 
he said this to himself with a savage fierce- 
ness which he would have blamed in any 
other as un-Christian-like and sinful. But 
he had stronger passions than he was aware 
of; he had kept them under — caught and 
tamed them as it were, and yoked them 
like subjugated animals to the car that drew 
the altar of his Lord — giving Him to the fire, 
and the force, and the restless energy that 
might else have gone astray. But there 
they were — he was no sleek priest in whose 
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veins milk and water had gradually taken 
the place of blood, in whom the decorums 
and the conventionalities of life had usurped 
the prominence that should have been given 
to realities. He was a good Christian ; how 
good, only his God and the poor wretches, 
in that squalid London parish, or the men 
here who wrestled with the sea for their 
bread, could tell ; but underneath all the 
piety, all the self-sacrifice, all the humble 
purity of tone and thought, lay a man's 
nature, strong, rampant, animal in its con- 
sciousness of wrong, in its resentment of 
injury — likely to be the stronger and the 
fiercer for the years that it had been kept 
down, for the tightness of the curb with, 
which it had been subdued. 

Some who did not bear their shame 
patiently looked for means to redress it. 
There was the law — should he appeal to 
that ? He turned sick at the idea. Trum- 
pet forth all his wrongs, have every paper 
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full of the vile story ; know that the pic- 
ture of his home and his wife's conduct was 
such as to make the recital unfit reading 
for any eyes but those well used to gloat 
on filth. That was what would be involved 
in his having recourse to the law to free 
him from this miserable woman— and when 
the law had done its best and taken her 
from him, cast her loose on the wide world 
and her betrayer's mercy, what was there 
then for him and for her ? Could he ever 
hold himself erect again among his fellow- 
men ? should he not for ever feel himself 
lowered and abased in their eyes ? Would 
there be any possibility of effacing the 
smirch from his garments, the stain from 
his brow ? And for her ? — oh, Lord ! — 
poor undone wretch ! how infinitely kinder 
and better would it be if she could pass 
away at once to a nameless grave where her 
sins might be buried with her. 

Why had not men themselves the power 
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of redressing such wrongs as his? Why 
must they suffer all the horrors of publicity 
and exposure, or else go on bearing their 
hurt in silence that would add to their 
shame ? Why could he not put her away — 
send her from him without resorting to the 
law at all ? And yet, if he did, would she not 
go on sinning yet more deeply, dragging 
his name in the mire, so that at last it 
would be a shame for any one holding his 
high office to bear it, and sinking, herself, 
from one depth of infamy to another ; then, 
perhaps, coming back, claiming her rights 
as wife, and forcing him to bear the con- 
tamination of her presence ? 

He should be liable to all that if he did 
not ask the law to help him, if he did not 
come with his wrongs to the tribunal of 
the Divorce Court, and have them talked 
over, jested at, weighed, measured, dis- 
cussed, in such sort that his name would 
be thought an unfit sound for any good 
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man's hearth in the kingdom. There would 
be no release for him — nothing — nothing, 
unless Providence were to strike this fair, 
false woman dead in the midst of all her 
sinfulness — she must be a stain for ever 
not only upon him but upon his ministry, 
and through her a scandal and reproach 
would arise that would affect the very 
Church of Christ itself. 

Oh, Lord ! what should he do ? Oh, 
Lord ! help and guide him ! His brain was 
almost crazed with this great grief, which 
nothing he had ever dreamed of could 
equal The load seemed more than he 
could bear — to look upon that tombstone 
standing there, and picture the pure life and 
blameless ways of which it spoke, and then 
to feel that he had brought a harlot to 
reign over his home and sit by his hearth ! 
If she had only died ! Did the man who 
had laid his wife in yonder grave, weep for 
her? If he had but known! Oh! how 
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little — how infinitely little a thing death 
seemed compared to the grief which had 
come upon him. An unstained corpse ! An 
honoured grave ! To think that any man 
should call himself bereft who had but 
these to weep over ! If she had only died 
— if she were even now to die — her shame 
unblazoned, her sin untold ! He could for- 
give her then, all, everything — death would 
make her pure, give her back to him as 
she first was before this fiend came and 
led her wrong. In his misery he thought 
love had gone, and yet, through it all, he 
was blaming her destroyer more than her- 
self — she had been tempted and had fallen 
— nothing this side the grave could rehabili- 
tate her, nothing but the dark river through 
which all must pass, could make her as she 
had been. He felt that, and yet he loved 
her better than he thought for. Whenever 
he thought of her tempter he was pitiless 
and merciless in his judgment ; but for her, 
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through all his anger ran a vein of tender- 
ness. If she were but to die, that he might 
once more clasp her in his arms, and kiss 
the lips the Avenger's touch had purified, 
and so, 

"They two would meet before high God, and she 
Would spring to him, and claim him hers, and know 
He was her husband—not a smaller souL" 

He had never read these lines — all the 
literature of our day he had let go by him, 
and yet he felt their spirit now. Only to 
his troubled brain a craze was coming 
which the saintly king never knew. He 
was groping darkly for a way to right his 
wrong — asking God, with tears and groans, 
to help him. If in the madness that i3 
born of sheer despair it should come to him 
that there was a way to right himself! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



miss clare's two letters. 



/CHARLOTTE CLARE had let Milly 
^^ Lisdale into the Rectory the previous 
evening, had witnessed the cloaking and 
wrapping up in the passage, and had drawn 
her own conclusions therefrom. Even stolid 
Deb, who had passed through the hall just 
as Milly and her lover were about to leave 
it, had something to say in the matter. 
" Miss Iisdale's got a beau, I'm thinking. 
It 'U be a good match for both. They 're a 
likely looking couple; and she'll have 
money, which will make things go easy." 
"We shall see," said Clare, going on 
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with her work. " Young ladies do n't always 
get married as soon as they think for." 

But this was what was intended. This, 
after all, was the real secret why Audley 
Dale came so often to the Rectory. He 
was not in love with her mistress. Of 
course not. What a fool she — Clare — had 
been to think so for a moment ! Why, the 
woman was nearly ten years older than 
he — had gray hairs — as Clare well knew. 
After all, what a fool she — Clare — had been 
to think that he could care for her. 

But she did not like her mistress one bit 
the better for this discovery. She was glad 
of it. It was a triumph to her that, after 
all, the man she coveted for herself had not 
cared for her mistress's ugly face ; but still, 
if possible, she was more embittered against 
Mrs. Thornton than ever. If she did n't 
want him for herself, she need n't have hin- 
dered her having him. She was a true dog 
in the manger. What did she mean by 

9—2 
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twitting her as she had done, and doing 
her best to marry Audley to somebody 
else ? Was it to spite her ? Or was it — 
was it, after all, that Mrs. Thornton did 
indeed care for the young soldier, but 
thought that his having a young wife would 
be the best means of setting her husband's 
jealousy to sleep ! 

It might be that — Clare had heard of such 
things ; but which ever way it was, it was 
clear that Audley Dale, once married to 
Miss Lisdale, could not very well marry 
anybody else ; and therefore Glare set her 
wits to work to prevent such marriage. 
" Put a spoke in that wheel, " as she ex- 
pressed it— indulging in the vulgarism to 
herself — but at the same time she resolved 
that she would punish her mistress for 
interfering. " She might have let things 
alone," she said. " Whichever way it is she 
had no call to interfere between him and 



me. 
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And, therefore, it was with the benevolent 
intention of embittering Mrs. Thornton's 
life, through her husband's jealousy, that 
she still resolved to lose no means of fer- 
menting it. " I '11 set him on her," she 
thought, " whenever I get the chance. It's 
a pity he 's a gentleman, or I think I could 
work him up to that point that he 'd break 
every bone in her skin. Serve her right. 
How dare she mock me about my face? 
May be her own won't be always as smooth 
as it is to-day." 

But something must be done, besides 
making benevolent wishes in Mrs. Thorn- 
ton's behalf, to stop the course which mat- 
ters seemed taking. Clare thought late 
and long that night, and the result of her 
thoughts was that she rose before dawn and 
penned two epistles — to one of which, ad- 
dressed to Miss Lisdale, she did not think 
it necessary to append her name ; which, 
however, was done to the other. These 



\ 
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letters were duly posted, and reached their 
respective destinations early the next morn- 
ing. 

Milly was down before her mamma, or 
this letter might have caused more un- 
pleasantness than the writer had antici- 
pated. Mr. Rushington opened the letter- 
bag, and gave his step-daughter the letter 
addressed to her as indifferently as he 
handed over to Beatey Lay ton the several 
epistles which bore her name. But it would 
have been different if Mrs. Rushington had 
been present. She always made a point of 
overlooking Milly's letters. She very 
seldom read them to the end, sometimes, 
indeed, only glancing over the first page ; 
but, still, it was a matter of propriety that 
Milly's correspondence should be submitted 
to her. One look at this letter was enough 
to make Milly feel very thankful that her 
mother had not seen it. She slipped it 
into her pocket, however, and went on 
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pouring out the tea, and eating her break- 
fast, with as much composure — if less appe- 
tite — as if no such letter were in existence. 
She was longing to show it to Beatey, 
and talk to her about it. But there were 
a great many things to be done first. Mrs. 
Rushington's orders to transmit to the cook, 
and flowers to arrange, the proceedings of 
the day to discuss, Mrs. Rushington's 
opinions to be heard on various matters, 
and gently moulded in the right direction. 
It was some time before she could find a 
fitting opportunity to be alone with Beatey; 
but at last ; Mrs. Rushington being com • 
fortably installed under the verandah, with 
novels, cushions, lap-dog, and everything that 
could minister to her convenience, and Mr. 
Rushington in his atelier, rejoicing in yet 
one more day of unusual brightness ; she 
sat down with Beatey on the bank by the 
wall, and giving her the letter, asked her 
what she thought about it. 
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It was fairly written, and well expressed. 
Clare kept her vulgarisms for her own 
thoughts, in her deepest privacy. It warned 
Miss Lisdale not to suffer herself to be 
drawn into an entanglement with a man 
who was bound by every tie of honour to 
another. It spoke vaguely of the writer's 
power over him, of the proofs she possessed 
of the truth of her assertions. It told 
Miss Lisdale that nothing but disgrace and 
exposure could come to Mr. Audley Dale if 
he thought of forming a marriage with 
any one but the writer, and shame and 
annoyance to any lady who sanctioned his 
addresses. Considering Miss Charlotte 
Clare's position, it was really very well 
done indeed. The young ladies would 
certainly never have guessed the position 
of the writer. 

Beatey read it carefully twice, then she 
said, very gravely, " I do n't like it." 

"Neither do I," said Milly, and then 
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each girl looked at the other, hardly know- 
ing what further to say. They were good 
girls, both of them — good and pure in heart 
and soul — and they had been brought up, 
as I believe, in spite of all the foulness of 
such utterances as those which paint " the 
girl of the period," the majority of English 
girls are brought up, with a careful avoid- 
ance of evil and unholy things. Mrs. 
Rushington might flirt, and waltz, and read 
French novels, but she would certainly have 
shrunk from completing her girl's education 
by making her conversant with the ways 
and practices of the demi-monde, or the 
illicit delights in which young men are 
supposed to indulge so freely. It might 
be that, with all her experience as the wife 
of the Hon. Percy Lisdale, she was not 
very wise in such matters herself. Her 
French novels, and some English ones, too, 
might tell her a greal deal ; but then she 
read her novels simply to be amused, and 
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did not go to them to gain such wisdom, 
either for herself or her daughter. 

As to Beatey Layton, she had grown 
up in a pure, healthy home, where the evil 
that was in the world without was simply 
non-existent as far as its dwellers were 
concerned. The mothers of these two girls 
differed greatly in many matters, but in 
this they were like the generality of their 
class, that they would about as soon have 
thought, if they could have done so, of 
bringing before their daughters' eyes the 
foulness and darkness of the sewers that 
flowed beneath a city, as of telling them 
anything of the sinful lives and unlicensed 
pleasures of many of its dwellers. They 
were English ladies, both of them, and, 
whatever certain reviewers may think, 
English ladies, as a rule, do not delight 
in discussing such matters with their 
girls. 

Still these two had not lived nearly twenty 
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years in the world, without knowing that 
there was necessarily much evil in it — that 
young men were not as young women, and 
that perhaps it would hardly be wise for any 
girl to peer too closely into the life her lover 
had led before she had plighted herself to 
him. This might be so of men and girls in 
general, but, without knowing it, neither of 
them had quite realized that this was very 
likely to be the state of things as far as they 
themselves were concerned. It had never 
seemed to them that though Temple Masters 
and Audley Dale might love Beatey Layton 
and Milly Lisdale very dearly, still there 
might be passages in the years gone by into 
which it would not be wise for either of those 

young ladies to look too closely. 

• 

They realized this now. Beatey Layton 
looked almost as concerned as if the charge 
had been brought against Temple Masters. 
" I should not have thought it of him/' she 
said presently very gravely, and that meant 
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that she should have thought it neither of 
him nor of somebody else. 

" You do n't believe there's anything in 
it," cried Milly, with just a little anger. 
How could there be? What right had 
Beatey to condemn him unheard. 

Beatey thought a little ; then she said — 
" I should say that there might be a little 
— just a little foundation for this letter — 
I think without something to go upon no 
one would have ventured to write it ; but 
I do n't believe all — no — nor a tenth part 
of what is said here ; I judge by what I see 
of Mr. Audley Dale himself." 

" So do I," said Milly indignantly ; " he 
could not have done what is here set down 
to him— and yet " 

The "and yet" meant that after all it 
was just possible Beatey might not be alto- 
gether wrong in thinking him not quite 
impeccable. She had never thought so her- 
self; foibles and shortcomings she was aware 
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he had in plenty, but she had not thought 
to find him failing here. Beatey went on. 

" I should say it is not unlikely that, 
at some time or other, Mr. Audley Dale 
may have been just a little foolish ; possi- 
bly he may have been drawn on by a 
woman older than himself. It seems to 
me that some years ago he would have 
been just the kind of boy for that ; no 
doubt the person wbs artful and designing 
— perhaps not just a lady. This letter is 
very well written, but still it does n't give 
me the impression of an educated person ; 
there are one or two little expressions that 
I don't think a lady would have used. 
Such a person would be sure, if she thought 
she had any hold over him, to make the 
most of it ; but I should doubt whether 
her hold is such that you need fear any 
annoyance, and at all events I am sure of 
one thing " 

" What is that ?" asked Milly, who found 
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hen*]* agreebg .onderMfy with all Beatay 
said, especially those remarks which were 
disparaging to the writer of the letter. 

" That Audley Dale has been only fool- 
ish ; that he has been neither wicked nor 
false, and that if he were my lover, I should 
show him this letter, and ask him how little 
I was to believe of it." 

At that very time Audley Dale stood 
beside Temple Masters and Maurice, by the 
Rectory gate at Tring, with the epistle he 
had received in his hand, and looking like a 
schoolboy who has been detected in some 
folly of which he is thoroughly ashamed. 
They were all three smoking, because they 
had nothing better to do ; life without 
tobacco would have been insupportable at 
Tring. The Bishop was indoors ; he was 
to return on the morrow ; he was reading 
the letters which that morning's post had 
brought him, and most of which had been 
forwarded to him from Drowsehead, and they 
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were full of matters that caused him annoy- 
ance. There were rectors squabbling with 
their curates, and congregations squabbling 
with both ; there were dissenting ministers 
complaining of the intolerance of the clergy, 
who either did too much or too little, who 
refused to bury the unbaptised, or else in- 
sisted on marrying again in church those 
who— for all legal and social purposes at 
least — were considered sufficiently married 
in chapel. There were rectors complaining 
of the insolence of the dissenters, and asking 
him to keep them within bounds— every- 
one seemed looking to him to set every- 
thing right, to make rough waters smooth, 
and crooked ways straight ; all the trou- 
bles, quarrels, miseries, and disturbances 
of the diocese seemed thrown at his feet 
for him to disentangle. He felt something 
like the girl in the fairy tale, with the 
bundle of tangled skeins, which the mali- 
cious fairy had brought her to arrange in 
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order. Ever since he left Shoreleigh, had 
not his whole life been a tangle ? Would 
he ever get it straight, and see it flowing 
on, calm, undisturbed, and uneventful, as it 
had done for so many years before they 
were cruel enough to take him from his 
quiet ingle nook, and perch him so un- 
easily in high places ? 

Audley Dale had been but an hour at 
Tring. He had started off as soon as he 
had read Miss Clare's epistle, and, finding 
his brother and Masters in their favourite 
position at the Rectory gate, had joined 
them, and, dashing into the matter at once, 
submitted Clare's denunciations to the con- 
sideration of the latter. As Beatey had 
done with the epistle which Milly had 
offered for her consideration, he took time 
to think it over, and, having done so, ten- 
dered it again to Audley. 

" She means mischief, and she 11 do it if 
she can ; but I do n't think you need fear 
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her very much. My advice is this. Tell 
Miss Lisdale everything, and set this Jezebel 
at defiance." 

" That's easier said than done. I do n't 
know how Milly will look at it, and the 
other won't take the defiance quietly. 
There'll be a precious row — the thing will 
get in the papers. My father will be 
furious, and Milly's people want to break 
the whole matter off," said Audley, deject- 
edly. "What a confounded fool I have 
been, to be sure !" 

" Granted ; and every fool must pay the 
price of his folly. You '11 have to pay for 
your's, but I do n't think the price need be 
quite so ruinous as you imagine. The only 
person to whom you owe a full and true 
explanation of the matter, without delay, 
is Miss Lisdale ; that is her due at once. 
For the rest, I do n't think this hussy can 
make herself unpleasantly prominent till 
either you are married, or your engage- 

VOL. II. 10 
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ment is a public and settled thing. Of 
course the Bishop will be angry, and with 
some cause, but he won't break with you, 
though he may talk of doing so ; and Mrs. 
Rushington will be* horrified and shocked, 
and pity her daughter, and look very coldly 
on you for a day or two. And, if Miss 
Clare does bring an action, the papers, 
especially the weekly ones, will have a 
great deal to say about it — it's not unlikely 
that the Sardonic may honour you with an 
article all to yourself, in which you will be 
slashed and carved, and held up to ridicule, 
after the sort in which the Sardonic most 
especially delights. But you '11 outlive all 
that ; the weeklies do n't kill, and the 
stabs of the Sardonic are n't fatal The 
Bishop will come to himself — Mrs. Rush- 
ington will take to pitying instead of 
blaming you. A jury can't give her 
damages, as I've told you; and, as to 
the publicity, why, the whole thing will be 
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forgotten by every one in a few weeks. 
People live too fast, events crowd on each 
other too rapidly, for them to have long 
memories. Scandals so infinitely more 
piquant than this are always cropping up, 
that this one will have no chance of living 
long in any one's memory but your own. 
As to Miss Lisdale, from what I have seen 
of her, I should say she will take this as 
sensibly and as kindly as she did the very 
unpleasant information that his lordship 
was not prepared to receive her with such 
-cordiality as she might have expected. ' 
Do n't be afraid of her — only tell her the 
truth at once." 

" That won't be for a week," said Audley. 
" There '11 be no chance of seeing her till 
the ball our men are going to give on the 
fifth. I shall have a chance then of speak- 
ing to her. As it is, she 's warned me not 
to write. I might, though, and get Mrs. 
Thornton to pass the letter to her." 

10—2 
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"Don't," said Temple Masters. "A 
-woman like Mrs. Thornton is not the bept 
sort of confidante for a young fellow like 
you to have; and, if this were my own 
case, I should say I'd rather tell such a 
story than write it. There are so many 
ways of getting over an unpleasant thing, 
if you do n't have to set it down in black 
and white." 

" If the Bishop would only show a little 
common sense," said Audley, irritably, " I 
might go at once to the house and make a 
clean breast of it. What on earth possesses 
him to behave with such absurdity !" 

" Let his lordship alone while he's here," 
said Temple Masters. " The atmosphere 
of Tring seems a trying one. Wait till 
he's away." 

" That's just what Mrs. Thornton says," 
said Audley. 

"You seem to be on very excellent 
terms with Mrs. Thornton. I wouldn't 
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have her name quite so often in my mouth, 
if I were you. A sentimental friendship 
with a woman like that may be a more 
serious affair than even this of Miss Clare's ; 
and if you will get into one scrape after 
another, don't expect me to be for ever 
pulling you out of them. I shall wash my 
hands of you after this." 



CHAPTER IX. 

MRS. THORNTON SEES HER WORK BE- 
FORE HER. 

A UDLEY DALE believed to a great 
-*-•*• extent in Temple Masters, but — 
considering that he had asked his advice, 
and professed himself willing to be guided 
by it — not quite to the extent that he 
should have done. Like a great many of 
us, he was willing to take counsel just as 
far as it suited him. In some things it 
suited him very well to be guided by 
Temple Masters, but not to the extent of 
refusing to be guided by Mrs. Thornton 
also. She was much the pleasanter adviser 
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of the two. He always felt small when 
consulting Temple Masters, and he never 
felt small when consulting Mrs. Thornton. 
She was much more sympathising, and 
never let him see, while directing Mm how 
to get out of a scrape, that she thought 
he had acted foolishly in getting into one. 
He always did feel this with Temple 
Masters — felt that the other would never, 
by any chance, have been guilty of such 
folly and weakness as he was now consulted 
about; while Mrs. Thornton was by no 
means too high, or too good, not to have 
erred after her sort as well as he had erred 
after his. So, on the whole, when Temple 
Masters advised him not to consult her, 
and to abstain from visiting so much at the 
Rectory as he had done, he did not feel at 
all disposed to follow the advice. Why 
should he ? Temple was a clever fellow, 
but he had not all the brains in the world. 
Mrs. Thornton's womanly tact and instinct 
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might show a way out of the dilemma into 
which he had got with Clare that all 
Temple Masters' hard-headedness would 
fail to do. 

And as to any such danger as Temple 
had hinted at, it was absurd. Mrs. Thorn- 
ton understood him, and he her, too tho- 
roughly for that. She knew all about his 
engagement to Milly — nay, had done her 
best to promote it. No fear of her fancy- 
ing him in love with her- nay, even had 
there been no Milly at all, Mrs. Thornton 
would never have done that. She was too 
sensible by half. He would go at once to 
her, show her the letter, and tell her exactly 
how matters had been between him and 
Clare. It would be awkward, the telling. 
He wished he had got it over sooner, but 
still she should know everything, and then 
he had little doubt but that, one way or 
another, she would do her best to help 
him. 
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As to telling Milly, lie was not quite so 
clear about that. She would never look at it 
in the light that Masters and Mrs. Thornton 
would do. It was not to be expected that she 
should. It would be impossible to persuade 
her how innocent of all but folly he was in 
the matter — she would be carried away by 
her feelings, and judge him harshly. It was 
only natural — any woman would do so in 
her place ; but he would tell Mrs. Thornton 
•everything, and trust to her mother-wit to 
help him. He wished, when she had spoken 
to him on the subject before, that he had 
made a clean breast of it, instead of letting 
her very likely think far worse of him than 
he really deserved. 

He found Mrs. Thornton alone, and very 
glad to see him. Her life was so dull, that 
after all, it was hardly to be wondered at if 
she found Audley Dale's visits a very welcome 
change. She had seen nothing of her hus- 
band since the morning. He had gone out 
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on a long round of visits to the sick and 
ailing of his poorer parishioners, and had 
simply told her not to wait dinner for him 
as his return would be uncertain. He was. 
very glad to get away from home ; it was 
intolerable to sit opposite to his wife — every 
word, every tone seemed false— every thing 
she did — her light laugh, her careless looks, 
brought an aggravation of his misery. They 
were best apart, he said to himself, till he 
had resolved what to do ; till he had made 
sure if in no way he could right his wrong — 
or end it. 

And sometimes there seemed a possible 
end — a grim, ghastly way of redressing all 
this wrong, at which he almost shuddered 
while he thought of it ; but every hour, 
one thought was taking shape and form, 
and presenting itself before him as the one 
way by which even his wrong might, so 
far as such a wrong could, be redressed, 
Should he take this thought to himself, 
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dwell on it, and see where it would lead 
him ; or cast it from him as a suggestion of 
the evil one ? He hardly knew ; sometimes 
it seemed the one way by which his honour 
might be cleared, the poor sinner who had 
wronged him stopped in her career, and all 
shame and scandal prevented ; at others, he 
asked himself if, indeed, he was mad to 
think of this at all ; if Satan had already 
marked him for his own by bringing such a 
temptation before him. Then he would get 
up and walk away, look out for some active 
duty, the more painful the better, to drive 
the evil one from him, and pray with re- 
doubled force — " Lord help me ! put this evil 
thing far from me. Teach me how to bear 
my hurt, and to turn this poor sinner from 
the error of her ways." 

Was he mad in these days ? Had not 
the brain always had a craze ? Was not 
his very strength allied to weakness, his 
fervour to fanaticism ? Would he ever have 
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raised this phantom of a crime that had not 
been committed, this more ghastly phantom 
of its rightful punishment, if he had been in 
his right mind ? Had he crossed the boun- 
dary line which divides the sane from the in- 
sane — that line which no skill can measure, no 
science define ? — which every criminal case, 
where the question is mooted, only shows 
us to be one of the vaguest of all uncertain- 
ties ? Yet a little, and there were some 
who asked themselves the question, which 
to me remains unanswered still, a problem 
some had a ready answer for, but which I 
think insoluble. 

Mrs. Thornton dreamed nothing of this, 
nothing of the misery and the shame that 
were eating into her husband's soul. He 
was foolish and fanciful, cross and ill-tem- 
pered ; she would not be cross too — that 
would never make matters come right ; she 
would be as good-tempered as ever, and 
study him as far as she knew how. What a 
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pity it was there were not more things in 
which she could study him ! 

Indeed, it would have been a great deal 
better for both if there had been. If, like 
other men, he had been a little exigeante in 
household matters, something of an epicure, 
and hard to please in his wife's dress, she 
would have had something to do, some- 
thing that she could have done, for there 
was a good deal of the housewife in her. 
She would have taken a pride in preparing 
dainty dishes for him, if only he would have 
partaken of them with something of a dis- 
criminating relish. If he had wished his 
house to look brighter and gayer she would 
have tried to make it so, though she had not 
the gift some women have of throwing an 
air of home and warmth around the poorest 
surroundings. But there was just nothing 
that she could do for him — nothing but 
teach in the Sunday schools and look after 
the old women ; which, let her try to do as 
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well as she could, was work she was utterly 
unfit for. 

What a dreary change it all was, from 
what her stage life might have been ! If only 
her voice had not failed her, and that trouble- 
some weakness on the chest had not set in 
so inopportunely. No wonder that, sitting in 
that dingy colourless drawing-room, which 
you could only call not faded, because there 
never had been anything in it to fade, she 
welcomed Audley Dale's visit with an effusion 
that might almost have justified her hus- 
band's suspicions had he witnessed it. 

"And Harold's safe too — won't come back 
till the evening," she thought, with as much 
satisfaction as if Audley Dale's visit was 
really as great and illicit a pleasure as her 
husband could have thought it. The fact 
of his disapprobation did enhance its plea- 
sure in her eyes. There was the flavour of 
stolen fruit about it. Or was it her old 
stage training that gave everything for- 
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bidden and clandestine a favour in her 
eyes it would not Lave had of itself ? It 
was pleasant to feel herself acting again — 
taking a part in an intrigue, however in- 
nocent. It recalled early days and old 
triumphs. She was once more upon the 
stage-the very centre of an intricate 
plot, mystifying, planning, and contriving ; 
hoodwinking fathers, mystifying guardians, 
and cheating a husband who was weak 
enough to be unhappy because other men 
besides himself chose to admire his wife. 

She looked at Audley's face, and saw 
that he was in trouble. "You've got 
something to tell me," she said; "what 
is it ? Is the Bishop more obstinate than 
ever, or has Mrs. Rushington discovered 
that you Ve fallen in love with her daugh- 
ter instead of herself ?" 

"No — it's nothing of all that. Things are 
just as they were ; I Ve said nothing further 
to my father, thinking it best to do as you 
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advised me, and let matters rest till lie was 
at home again ; but you remember the affair 
of which you spoke to me," he said, colour- 
ing a little as he said the words^" I — I — 
wish I had told you more fully then how 
matters were ; perhaps you might have 
given me advice that — that might have 
spared me this ;" and he handed her the 
letter he had received that morning. 

She read the letter carefully ; then 
looked up. "You haven't surely been 
weak enough to. promise her marriage ?" 

" Something very like it, I m afraid," he 
said sheepishly ; " but I was a boy — or a 
fool — which comes to the same thing. I 
want to make a clean breast of it — tell 
you everything, and see if your good 
nature won't show you some way of help- 
ing me." 

Then he did tell her — everything — 
neither excusing himself nor laying too 
much blame on Clare. It was a foolish 
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story, but he told it very fairly ; but Mrs. 
Thornton, as she listened, was more and 
more astonished at the fatuousness which 
had led him into his present predicament. 
She expressed herself very frankly when he 
had done, looking up at him with her large 
bright eyes. 

" Well ! for a public-schoolboy and a cadet 
at Addiscombe, I think this is as pretty a 
story as I ever heard. All this was just 
the very last that I expected from you." 

She had never thought him very wise, 
though she liked him so much ; but she 
had not credited him with such utter folly 
as this. In truth she had believed him a 
wiser if a worse man, and it is very doubt- 
ful whether she was not a little disappointed 
in finding that it was weakness alone which 
he had to blame himself for. She took the 
letter up again, and read it through, then 
laid it down, exclaiming, " The hussy ! and 
with such a face as hers, too !" 
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Her thoughts had taken another turn. 
Audley Dale might be a fool, but the 
woman who had sought to rise by his 
folly was something very much worse. 
Her most unpardonable offence in Mrs. 
Thornton's eyes was her ugliness. That 
the beggar-maid should wish to wed with 
King Cophetua was not at all to be won- 
dered at ; but the beggar-maid should at 
least be pretty. For a woman marked with 
the small-pox, with no accomplishments, 
of lowly birth, and without the glamour 
that the position of a singer or actress 
would throw around her, to wish to trepan 
a gentleman into a marriage, was not to be 
thought of. There was nothing in herself 
to excuse her presumption. Mrs. Thornton 
was ready to make all fair allowances — a 
woman might, in her opinion, greatly dare, 
if there was that about her which would 
justify the daring. But what was there in 
Charlotte Clare ? The more she thought 
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of it the more absurd 'and'incongruous the 
whole thing seemed ! To think of it ! — 
his aunt's waiting-maid — her own domestic 
— the woman who but just now had opened 
the door and ushered Audley Dale into the 
room, aspiring to many him! Was it most 
audacious or most ridiculous, her venturing 
to do so ? She hardly knew — she could not 
laugh, she was so angry, and yet she could 
not be so angry as she would for laughing. 
But there was one thing she did know, and 
that was, that, if any art or contrivance of 
hers could prevent it, Charlotte Clare should 
find herself powerless to annoy the man 
she had threatened with exposure, or to pre- 
vent his nwrying Milly. 

" We '11 go out of doors," she said, " and 
take a turn on the beach. I don't feel, 
while we 're in here, as if we could utter a 
word without that creature's overhearing 
us. Wait a moment while I put my hat 



on. 
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She bade Clare come and dress her for 
her walk, taking a little more than a 
minute in preparing for it. She had a 
perverse, wicked pleasure in keeping the 
other in attendance — in making her feel 
her servitude — which was quite out of 
keeping with her usual good nature. But 
the faultless serving-woman was more than 
ever distasteful in her eves-the unreason- 
ing dislike she had before felt for her 
seemed now explained. Presumption such 
as Clare's deserved punishment in every 
way ; and in small things as well as great 
Mrs. Thornton was determined to mete it. 

But she found her spirits rising with the 
task before her. Here was a play — melo- 
drama, farce, genteel comedy, what should 
she call it — as good as any she had ever 
acted in upon the stage. She was taking 
the part of first lady in it — something that 
suited her a great deal better than that of 
the ostensible heroine. " Generally/' ac- 
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cording to Mrs. Thornton, " a doll put up 
just to be made love to." She liked this 
part a great deal better than that of a mere 
doll, however pretty. Here was scope for 
every talent she possessed. She should 
circumvent Clare, who was a foe, after all, 
a thousand times better worth outwitting 
than the Bishop, or Mrs. Rushington. Be- 
sides, they were not foes at all. Poor im- 
beciles ! Well - meaning incapables, who 
were to be taught what was good for them, 
and led to do what was best for their child- 
ren, without knowing how they were in- 
fluenced. No, there would be little credit 
in proving herself cleverer than these ; but 
there would be some in disappointing Char- 
lotte Clare of her prey. Her soul rose 
within her — it was not mistress against 
maid, but woman against woman. This 
was a play worth performing in. She saw* 
the end coming — a bridal, wedding-favours, 
everything ending happily — Clare, the spirit 
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of evil driven into the background, and she 
herself the good genius bringing down the 
house to applaud her successful efforts in 
behalf of the two lovers. Poor soul ! how , 
she enjoyed this little triumph in antici- 
pation — this play which was to end so well 
— this tragedy, whose rightful meaning she 
could not tell, and to which she had not yet 
learned to give its fitting name. 

" We can talk freely here," she said to 
Audley Dale, when they were on the beach. 
" I felt, after the first few words you said, 
that that hussy must be at the door. I 
dare say she was, and I do n't want her to 
know what I am going to tell you. At 
any price you must get those letters from 
her." 

" Temple Masters would have given her 
a good one — I gave him almost carte 
blanche" 

" Oh ! I do n't mean money — they must 
be got without that. If they re in my 
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house, some way or another I'll do it. 
Trust to me," she said, warmly, " I'd do a 
great deal more than that for Milly's sake, 
to say nothing of punishing Clare. The 
effrontery of the creature ! One would 
think a single look in the glass might have 
taught her better." 

She was looking quite handsome and 
happy as she spoke. And they had wan- 
dered without a thought into the most 
public part of the beach, where there were 
plenty of people to see, and to put their 
own constructions upon, Mrs. Thornton's 
intimacy with Mr. Audley Dale of the — 3rd. 
She might have been a little more careful, 
but such care was not in her nature. And 
it was in her nature, if she had known any- 
thing of the tattle and the gossip which 
her repeated appearances in public with her 
present companion excited, to set it all at 
defiance as unworthy the notice of a rational 
being. 
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She meant no harm — indeed, just at pre- 
sent she meant a great deal of good, and if 
the apophthegm of Caesar's wife had occurred 
to her, she would have treated it as some- 
thing quite irrelevant to her case, or as a 
piece of folly as absurd as any of the 
chimeras with which her husband was tor- 
menting himself. Still it was just as weU 
that Milly Lisdale was not there, or even 
she, with her sweet nature and good common 
sense, might have taken umbrage at what on 
the surface looked at least like a thorough 
and undisguised flirtation. Mrs. Thornton 
would have thought her a little fool if she 
had. She was so passionless herself, ex- 
cepting perhaps for her vanity, that even 
jealousy which women feel who are incapa- 
ble of love was not only unknown but in- 
comprehensible to her. 

Audley Dale was very much flattered by 
the warmth of her interest in him. Let a 
man be ever so much in love, still he will 
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find a spare corner in his heart for a hand- 
some woman who pays him the compliment 
of showing that she likes him. After all, 
he had been right in coming to her. She 
was a pleasanter counsellor altogether than 
Temple Masters — he felt proud of his own 
sagacity in applying to her for help, flat- 
tered, too, that, after all, she did not seem 
to think him so very much a fool. 

Presently he began telling her of the ball 
the — 3rd intended giving ; she had heard 
something of it, and had been in some ex- 
citement as to the probability of her being 
able to attend it. Audley gave her two 
cards himself. " You ought to have had 
them sooner, they have been lying in my 
pocket-book for days. Can you come ? and 
will you give me the second waltz ? Of 
course you know who has been asked to 
give me the first." 

"I should be delighted to come," she 
said, " and the waltz of course will be 
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yours. But I don't know about Mr. 
Thornton. He won't take me, and I can't 
possibly go without an escort or chaperon 
of some kind. His notions are a little 
strict on such matters. Being a clergyman, 
I suppose it is hardly to be wondered at." 

To do her justice she always upheld her 
husband. She had been disappointed in 
him, and he had not made that way in the 
world which, when she married him, she 
had expected. He bored her, and was 
utterly incomprehensible, but she let no- 
body know it. She honoured him, out- 
wardly at least. All his peculiarities, his 
straight ideas of right and wrong, were ex- 
plained away, if explanation were necessary, 
as things natural to one in his position, 
whose views were rather stricter than those 
of most of his class. There was nothing 
like making the best of it, according to 
Mrs. Thornton, and it would not have been 
making the best of it to have let any one 
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know that her married life was on the whole 
a failure. So now, she did not at all imply 
that Mr. Thornton was to blame ; on the con- 
trary, she accepted his views apparently as 
a natural part of his position ; but still, 
such views were hardly to be binding on 
her. 

" I like dancing," she said, " and can't 
see the harm in it that my husband does. 
If I can get any one to chaperone me 1 11 
go. I 'm afraid I shall make him a little 
angry, but I do think, when a thing is right 
in itself and a source of very great enjoy- 
ment, that I may for once run counter to 
his wishes. Only who will take me — there's 
the thing." 

" Ask Milly to ask her mother." 

"Ill ask, but Milly wont get Mrs. 
Rushington to do it. There's Mrs. She- 
pard, perhaps she will." 

Mrs. Shepard was the wife of the Major 
of the regiment, and she had rather taken 
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up Mrs. Thornton ; she was a good-natured, 
showy woman, who dressed fast, talked 
loudly, and of whom perhaps nearly as 
many ill-natured things were said as of 
Mrs. Thornton herself. Audley Dale had 
heard some of these things ; perhaps be- 
lieved a little in them, for Mrs. Shepard 
was not nearly so good-looking as Mrs. 
Thornton, and men are apt to rival women 
in uncharitableness when an offender against 
the proprieties has not sufficient good looks 
to atone for her shortcomings ; so he said 
now, " I should n't like you to go with 
that woman — Mrs. Rushington would be 
far preferable." 

" Mrs. Rushington sins secretly — the 
other openly — that's all the difference, and 
I like Mrs. Shepard very much the best, 
but I '11 be guided by you, and see if Mrs. 
Bushington will take me." 

Then she went home — Audley Dale see- 
ing her to the very door — with her brain as 
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full of thoughts and projects as it could be. 
There was Clare to circumvent, the letters 
to obtain, and the ball to prepare for. She 
felt something more like happiness than 
she had ever done since she became mis- 
tress of St. Hilda Rectory. What a 
sudden break-up all this was of the dull 
stagnation in which she had been living 
lately. Just at present, even Clare was 
subordinate to the ball ; that was an event 
such as had not occurred before during her 
married life, and she loved dancing dearly — 
just as she loved music — for its own sake. 
She liked the glow and impetus of the 
movement ; even without the lights, the 
dress, the flattery, that would be the ad- 
juncts to her enjoyments, she would have 
relished it greatly. Of course all these 
would make it yet more charming, but 
even the prospect of a quiet carpet dance, 
with the oldest married man in the regi- 
ment for a partner, so long as he kept timo, 
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and knew his work, would have pleased 
her. Of course she had her dress to think 
of, but, though a vain woman, she would 
fer sooner have gone to this ball dressed 
worse than any one in the room, than not 
have gone at all ; but there was no occasion 
for that ; she had a well-stocked wardrobe, 
some of the dresses of which were, unfor- 
tunately, not quite in keeping with her pre- 
sent position, and the wearing of them had 
brought considerable animadversion on her ; 
but one or another would do for this oc- 
casion splendidly. 

" I shall look them over and see which 
will do best," she thought, as she went up- 
stairs to her room ; " there are some that 
I Ve never had out since I Ve been in this 
place ; one or another will come in beau- 
tifully now. I must have that Clare to 
help me ; I '11 let her little affair rest for a 
day or two. It won't do to run the risk 
of offending her while she has anything 
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she can spoil in hand, and spoil it she 
would, if she found I had stolen a march 
upon her. She has wonderful taste, and I 
can't do without her ; but to think that a 
girl with such a taste shouldn't know 
better how much her own plainness must 
stand in the way of this beautiful scheme 
of hers. 

" I do think I could forgive her her pre- 
sumption if only she had never had the 
small-pox." 



CHAPTEE X. 

CLARE PROCEEDS WITH HER LABOURS. 

TTOW happy the dresses made her which 
-*■-■" Mrs. Thornton pulled out one after 
the other ; she had something of the feel- 
ing, as she looked upon them, which a 
veteran soldier may have in surveying his 
decorations, or a traveller the spoils he haa 
brought home from distant lands. Every 
garment was a memorial of some occasion 
or other when she had won plaudits from 
an admiring public, when her career had 
seemed bright and fair before her, and ad- 
miring faces and applauding hands hailed 
her on every side. 
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" This blue moir6 I wore at the Crystal 
Palace. What an effort it cost me to fill that 
vast place ! I think that was the beginning 
of all the mischief, but they encored me, and 
I would do it ! I think I should have died 
when it was over if it had not been for the 
applause. This yellow silk I wore at 
Arde's benefit ; poor little Arde ! what a 
nice little thing she was ; she got married 
soon after, and he would n't let her appear 
in public any more. I wonder whether she 
likes her married life any better than I like 
mine ; she has three or four babies, perhaps 
they make a difference, 1 do n't know ; as 
things are, I 'm very glad the babies have 
come to her instead of to me. This white 
satin is the freshest of all ; I only wore 
that once — the first concert I gave on my 
own account ; well, it was a success, but it 
nearly killed me ; I never should have got 
through it if it had not been for Aunt 
Ridge. Dear me ! she's Mrs. Harrup now ; 
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I wonder how she's getting on ; what a time 
it is since I heard from her. She need n't be 
afraid of writing ; her letters are far too 
little in Harolds style for him to care to 
read them. I should so like to know' how 
matters are going. I wonder if, after all, I 
could n't have stood the life with her ; I 
could now, I'm sure. The rest, and the 
sea air — the one redeemable point about 
this place is the air — have done wonders for 
me. I suppose it would n't be the thing 
under present circumstances ; but, oh dear ! 
if Aunt Ridge were to come back, how I 
should like to begin again under her 
wing 1" 

She sat and looked at her dresses for a 
few minutes, in a mood that was as near 
sentiment as any she ever indulged in ; then 
she put aside the thoughts in which she 
had been luxuriating, impatiently. "All the 
wishing in the world won't undo what has 
been done ; what I have to consider now, 
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is just which of these dresses I had better 
have altered for the ball. I must have 
da* to help me: 00-siden.g how that gu-1 
has been brought up, her taste is something 
wonderful. After all, one could quite un- 
derstand her presumption, and forgive it, 
if only she was not so desperately plain." 

dare was as ready to give her best at- 
tention to the matter as if she did not de- 
test the owner of the dresses with all her 
heart. Indeed, the two women for a time laid 
aside their mutual animosities, and entered 
into the subject of altering and trimming, as 
if nothing of more importance had ever 
crossed their minds. Clare's taste was 
something wonderful — it was innate — 
quickened, perhaps, by the hope that some 
day she might wear fabrics as dainty as those 
she was now handling, and however much 
she might wish her mistress to look her 
worst on the night of the ball, it was im- 
possible to give her other advice than that 
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which would conduce to her looking her 
best. It would have seemed doing the 
silks and satins injustice not to have 
weighed their merits accurately. She might 
hate her mistress, but it was impossible to 
hate her dresses ; she waited while Mrs. 
Thornton tried on one after the other, and 
when at last, after a deliberation as solemn 
as if it had involved the fate of kingdoms* 
the white satin was decided on, dare v<r 
lunteered to go at once and fetch the dress^ 
maker, who was to make the necessary' 
alterations. " It sha'n't go out of the 
house, and no one shall see it till I have it 
on," said Mrs. Thornton. " Ask her if she 
can come to-morrow, Clare; we can get 
everything done in the day if you and I sit 
down and help her." 

Then she seated herself by the window, 
while Clare went on her errand. She would 
not put the dresses away yet ; it would do 
them good to air a little, she said, but in 
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reality she liked looking at them a little 
longer, sitting with her hands before her, 
and recalling once more all the triumphs they 
conjured up. She had made her choice of 
a dress — that was off her mind — she might 
indulge a little in such tender recollections. 

"I wonder whether I shall ever wear 
either of the others again," she said pa- 
thetically. " I think that blue would do 
for Milly's wedding. Oh, dear ! how that 
dress lit up when the gas-light fell on it !" 

She sighed at the thought, and the sigh 
was echoed by another. Looking up, she 
saw her husband, with his eyes bent on the 
dresses, with a mute wonder at the sight 
of more finery than he had perhaps ever 
witnessed spread out thus before. 

" Dear me !" she cried, good-temperedly 
as ever, " you are home before your time, 
Harold. I did n't expect you before dinner. 
Have you had lunch? Shall I ring and 
order you anything ?" 
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He was looking very worn and tired — 
she felt quite sorry for him, in spite of the 
absurd fancies in which he had been in- 
dulging. But her good humour had no 
effect upon him. He looked round 
weariedly. 

" If there was a chair free from this gear, 
I should be glad to sit down and rest. My 
work has come to an end sooner than I 
expected. One of my people that I went 
to visit was too ill for me to see him — the 
other dead ; the Lord has given him his 
release at last* 

He spoke as if he would have been only 
too glad to have had his release as well — 
as, indeed, he would. Then he moved one 
of the dresses from a chair, and, as he laid 
it down elsewhere and seated himself, 
said — 

"Is all this finery yours? I did not 
know that you possessed so much." 

"Old dresses that I had before I was 
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married. I did go out a little now and 
then. Sometimes, you know, my pupils' 
parents asked me to their parties, and 
I was obliged to make a respectable appear- 
ance/' She had always shrunk from telling 
him that she had ever been in any way 
before the public, and he was not suspicious 
of her past. She went on — 

" I am going out. I have had an invita- 
tion for the ball which the — 3rd are going 
to give. I thought one of these dresses 
would save the expense of a new one — that 
is why I got them out to look over. I 
wish you would come with me. If not, I 
must go with Mrs. Rushington or Mrs. 
Shepaxd." 

" There '11 be a storm now," she said to 
herself, but she spoke in the same good- 
tempered, easy tone as before. But the 
storm did not come quite in the fashion 
she expected. That there should be a ball, 
and she should wish to go, seemed, after 
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his late experiences, mere matters of course. 
It seemed equally a matter of course that 
her answer to his next question should he 
in the affirmative. 

" I suppose it is through Mr. Dale you 
received the invitation ?" 

" Yes — of course I could only have had 
it from one of the officers of the regiment/' 
What would he say next ? She was just a 
little afraid. She had resolved to go — she 
would never have got out the dresses else, 
and committed herself with the dressmaker. 
But there would be some unpleasantness to 
go through first. 

"I was sure of that," he said slowly. 
Then he looked at her with a strange sur- 
prise. Did other women who had passed 
the Rubicon which separates honour from 
dishonour, a pure life from an impure one, 
comport themselves as she was doing ? Did 
they always wear so calm a front ? look in 
the eyes of the husband they had wronged ? 
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— tell him of every downward step they 
meant to take, as calmly as she did ? Would 
she be withheld by him from doing that 
which she now intended — a thing which 
seemed to him, at the best, at variance, not 
merely with her position, but with that of 
any Christian woman — or would she go on, 
doing a thing which, as she would do it, 
would seem only a further blazoning of her 
shame ? 

He would try to restrain her if possible. 
As much of open scandal as he could pre- 
vent he would. 

" You will not go to this ball," he said. 
" You might have let this finery rest where 
it was. It is not a fit place for you — for 
my wife — to be seen at. Your being there 
will excite remarks which, however justi- 
fiable, had better be spared. Do you un- 
derstand me ? It is my wish, my desire, 
that you should stop away." 

" I never expected you would like me to 
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go, but I meant to go all the same. Our 
views on such matters don't coincide. I 
don't see any harm in dancing in itself, 
and therefore I cannot see why I should 
abstain from it simply because I am your 
wife. If a thing is right, my doing it can't 
be wrong. I'm very sorry to differ from you, 
but I shall go to this ball all the same." 

" Go to it as the guest of Audley Dale, 
and flaunt my shame and your own sin 
in the eyes of every one there ! That is 
what you will do ! Is it not enough that 
you have risked your own soul, and em- 
bittered my life ? — but that counts as no- 
thing! — but you must let all the county 
know that you have done so ! Are you 
blind ? are you mad ? Has your passion 
turned your brain, that you have not one 
rag of decency or self-respect left, where- 
with to try in some sort to hide this scandal 
and misery from the world ?" 

She looked at him in mute amazement 
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for a second. Did he really believe all he 
was saying? Should she tell him how 
things were? It was more than he de- 
served ; but, still, would it not be best ? 
She hoped he would keep the matter 
secret ; she believed he would, if she told 
him it was not to be spoken of; but, at 
any rate, it was impossible to let him re- 
main any longer under this delusion. And 
what an incomprehensible delusion it was ! 
She was very angry with him ; but still she 
was more surprised even than angry. 

" You have insulted me shamefully," she 
said. " It is not the first time you have 
done so. I think even you will feel a little 
regret and compunction when I tell you 
that, if Mr. Audley Dale is in love with 
any one on this earth, it is with Miss Lis- 
dale, and that his visits here are because 
he is aware of my influence over her, as her 
most intimate friend. After this explana- 
tion, I think you will feel that no apology 
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you can make will be sufficient to cover the 
offence." 

She said this with her very grandest air. 
She looked and spoke quite en princesse 
at times — or meant to do so. Mrs. Rush- 
ington, with whom, once or twice, she had 
assumed this grand manner, said it savoured 
strongly of the stage — but that had never 
been in Mrs. Thornton's hearing. The 
fitting finale to such a speech, delivered in 
such a tone, would have been to have left 
the room ; but then, there were her dresses. 
If her husband did n't believe her, he might 
do some injury to them. She had heard of 
men doing such things — so she might 
have done — but not such men as Harold 
Thornton. 

Could he believe her ? Might it, after 
all, be true ? A ray of hope, wild and de- 
licious as it was fleeting, pierced through all 
the darkness of his misery. Before he had 
time to see what this hope was worth, 
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Claret voice was heard, as, after knocking, 
she opened the door, and apparently not 
seeing her master, although Deb had in- 
formed her of his return, delivered the 
message from the dressmaker. 

"Miss Crimpit will be here the first 
thing to-morrow morning, ma'am, and I am 
very sorry, but I forgot to say that Mrs. 
Shepard called — I think just five minutes 
after you had gone out with Mr. Dale." 

Then Clare went down, feeling more 
piously satisfied with herself than ever. 
She would work at the white satin to- 
morrow, and do its merits justice, to the 
best of her ability ; but she was also going 
to do its owner justice, if by any means she 

could mete her out full measure. Harold 
Thornton turned to his wife. " This comes 
in opportunely to prove the truth of what 
you have just told me. Does one woman's 
lover come to another in the absence of her 
husband ? — then, lest the poor cheated 
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fool she has wedded should return, take 
her out, leaning on his arm, looking up in 
his face, listening to the words he has the 
presumption to utter. Have n't I seen it 
all ? Do you think I can forget what I have 
seen ? Or that Millicent Lisdale would be 
as easily deceived as I have been, and 
think that Audley Dale sought your society 
only to listen to her praises from your lips ? 
I don't believe you. Woman, is it not 
enough to be a harlot but you must bear 
the liar's brand as well ?" 

For once she was frightened — stunned by 
the grossness of the attack, as she might 
have been if he had struck her a blow. 
The next moment she partly rallied. " I 
should disdain to defend myself after hear- 
ing such language addressed to me. The 
only excuse I can make for you is that you 
must be bereft of your senses. It will be for 
me to consider whether I shall choose to re- 
main under the same roof with a madman !" 
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Would he go ? Would he only leave 
the room ? But there were the dresses ! He 
looked capable of trampling them under his 
feet. How should she make a dignified 
retreat, and yet save her precious silks ? 
Mr. Thornton solved the difficulty. "I 
think I am quite sane enough to know 
what the evidence of my senses is worth. 
I condemn you by that evidence. If I were 
indeed mad — crazed by the misery you have 
brought upon me — I think you would stand 
a little more in fear of what the madman 
might do in his wrath " 

Then he left the room, and she looked at 
her dresses. " Thank goodness they 're 
safe. I wish Aunt Ridge was in England. 
I think I 'd go to her at once, or at least as 
soon as this ball is over. I feel half afraid 
of him. I do believe he is going out of his 
senses. I never felt so frightened in my 
life." Then, her nerves giving way at last, 
she indulged in the — for her — unusual 
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luxury of a thorough cry ; giving herself 
up to it with all the more abandon that 
neither Audley Dale nor any one else 
was likely to call and see how red her eyes 
were. 



CHAPTER XL 



clabe's workbox. 



A FTER this last outbreak, Harold 
-ft- Thornton went his way, and his wife 
went hers. There was no peace in the 
house, neither was there any overt war. 
They lived, as much as they could do under 
one small roof, separate lives, meeting now 
and then at meals, and then scarcely inter- 
changing a word. To do Mrs. Thornton 
justice, she had tried to break through this 
state of things. There was nothing sullen 
in her nature, and it was always so much 
pleasanter to be on good terms with every- 
body ; but the overtures she good-naturedly 
vol. it. 13 
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made were met with a contemptuous silence, 
that was enough to prevent almost any 
woman repeating them. Therefore, as she 
always did, she made the best of things as 
they were. " He '11 come to, I suppose, in 
time/' she said to herself. " Perhaps when 
Milly's engagement is publicly announced. 
Till then, nothing short of bringing Milly 
herself to him would suffice — and I do n't 
even know that that would. As likely as 
not he would n't believe her, and I . do n't 
care to run the risk of his using suck 
language as he did to me, in her hearing, 
which he would if his temper got the better 
of him. I wonder if it 's temper, or is it 
bile ? Sometimes I think it's the liver, and 
that a dose of blue pill might set all to 
rights if one could only give it him." 

She did not distress herself very much, 
therefore, because her husband, except when 
he went out on his solitary walks, shut 
himself in his study nearly all the day. 
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And these walks, unless after dark, were 
more and more infrequent. The miserable 
man was afraid of meeting other men, whose 
looks would betray that they knew his dis- 
honour, or, at the best, were beginning to 
suspect it. " Every one must know it before 
long," he said to himself, " unless some de- 
liverance should come ;" and every day it 
seemed to him that he saw more and more 
plainly the only way in which deliverance 
could come. Other men had with their own 
hands righted such a wrong as his. It would 
be impossible to bring it before any earthly 
tribunal ; did not the Highest of all 
give him the lordship over this lost sinner ? 
and did not lordship involve judgment and 
condemnation ? Was there any way — any 
way but one, by which she could be stopped 
in her career of sin, and this shame hushed 
up before every tongue was full of it ? 

This was what he was always asking 
himself now. This was the one dark 

13—2 
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thought that for ever was presenting itself 
before his mind in one shape or another. 
He was a Christian, and a sincere one ; but 
there was a great deal of the old Judaic 
element mingling with his Christianity. 
He had been a good man all his life, and 
yet there was something fierce and evil in 
him that he had not lived down. He had 
said and believed that he despised conven- 
tionalities, and the forms and semblances by 
which men are so much guided, and yet 
he felt the stain on his honour as keenly as 
he would have done had he been a soldier 
in the army of an earthly king, instead of 
a servant of the Cross. 

Night and day — night and day — his 
wrong and his shame were before him. For 
ever before his eyes, and in his thoughts. 
He was brooding over them for ever. Now 
and then he made an effort and sought his 
people in their humble homes, or took out 
his papers and tried to write his next 
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Sabbath's sermon. But it was all useless. 
What could he do ; what could he think of 
but that night when, as he thought, he had 
seen his wife enfolded in the arms of Audley 
Dale — when he had heard his kiss fall on 
her cheek ; or that other hour when he had 
taxed her with her shame, and she had 
lied to him so unblushingly and readily 
that the defence seemed yet a stronger 
confirmation of the crime ! 

Somehow, after the first, almost all his 
anger was against his wife. What had the 
man who had wronged him done but what 
such as he would always do if a woman was 
weak and facile — or worse, a temptress ? 
It was hardly ever that he thought of him 
in the matter, or only with a contempt 
that was wholly different to the passion of 
hatred and indignant loathing with which 
his wife had filled him. Or was this hatred 
and loathing but another form of love ? 
Had passion, wronged and outraged, taken 
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this last fierce shape, and thought itself sub- 
dued ? If he had loved less he would never 
have hated so greatly. Was it not love still 
that made him, when he met her — looking 
happy and handsome, with the light, as he 
thought, of a false love dancing in her eyes 
— tricked out for her lover's gaze — look- 
ing forward to the time when she should 
see him — ask himself which it was that he 
longed most to do — strike her dead at his 
feet, or clutch her to his bosom and kiss 
the lips that had proved themselves so 
false ? 

And all this time, while he was suffering 
an amount of misery enough to turn a 
stronger, better balanced brain than his had 
ever been, she was going on happily enough. 
There was her dress, that was the first thing 
to be thought of ; the next was Clare. The 
satin was altered to the present fashion, and, 
with draperies of tulle, looked all that she 
could wish it. Clare had assisted and done 
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wonders, and it was while she assisted that 
her mistress sat and sewed, and, between 
the intervals of thought given to her dress, 
speculated as to the place in which Clare 
kept those letters. 

" I do n't suppose she's buried them, as 
she would do if she were one of Wilkie Col- 
lins's creations, for she never goes to look at 
any particular spot, and indeed, scarcely ever 
goes into the garden at all. And she does n't 
carry them about with her in a leather 
satchel that she never lays down, for that 
would be very much in her way if she did ; 
and I do n't believe she keeps them in her 
pocket ; she only wears one in her dress, and 
as she always changes that in the course of 
the day, she would never be troubled with 
passing the letters from one to the other. 
I've heard Deb laugh at her for being too 
new fashioned to have any pockets but 
those. I do n't think she'd carry them in 
her bosom ; I believe that's the place where 
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the heroines of sentimental novels keep such 
matters, but Clare is n't sentimental, and the 
letters would fray if she kept them there. 
Are they in one of her boxes ? — perhaps at 
the bottom in a snug corner — but ihe/'d 
hardly be so safe from fire there as in some- 
thing smaller and more portable. Ard I 
know Clare has a great dread of fire. IVe 
seen her look quite alarmed when a spark 
fell out of the candle, and heard her scold 
Deb for not raking the kitchen fire out 
thoroughly at nights. No, unless she keeps- 
these letters about her, which does n't seem 
probable, they're in something small and 
portable — something that she could snatch 
up and carry away if anything was wrong, 
just as I might the plate-basket or my little 
writing-desk. 

" Has she got a writing-desk ? No, only a 
blotting-book. And all her boxes are large. 
Yes, stay ! — there's one ; the one before me 
— her work-box ! Now I think of it, Clare 
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does set especial store by that. I've seen, 
her going up to bed with that in one hand, 
and the plate-basket in the other; Deb- 
following meekly with the candle. Now I 
think of it, that box is never left in the 
kitchen, and I overheard Deb once complain 
of Clare's ill-nature in keeping it always 
locked, so that if she was out of a bit of 
thread she could n't help herself to Clare's 
if she was not in the way. I wonder what 
the lock's like. It's a curious box — I should 
iancy, one that old Miss Dale may have 
given her. If so, the lock would be good. 
It's quite differently made to the cheap 
Lowther Arcade boxes that most servants, 
have now-a-days." 

There was the box before her all this 
time. Clare had brought it in, and placed 
it on the table, when she came to assist 
Miss Crimpet. 

She liked to have her own needles, scis- 
sors, and pincushion. Mrs. Thornton re- 
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membered, now, that she had never seen 
Clare at work without this box. She always 
had it open before her, and it seemed as 
much company to her as a favourite animal, 
a picture, or a vase of flowers would be to 
some people. But she had never seen the 
box open when Clare was out of the way — 
that also she remembered — and never with 
the key left in it, and Clare was not so par- 
ticular about her other boxes, to which once 
in a way, when she had not cared to take 
the trouble to go upstairs, she had sent Deb 
to fetch something out for her. 

The box was an old-fashioned one, a light 
brown wood with a small picture at the top, 
and standing on four small brass feet. Mrs. 
Thornton was right in supposing that it had 
been a gift from Miss Dale. It was fitted 
up very neatly, and there was a leather 
pocket inside the lid which might serve as 
■a receptacle for papers. Were there any 
there? Were Audley Dale's letters kept 
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inside ? It seemed a place so little guarded, 
and yet so secure. Mrs. Thornton went on 
working at her trimmings, and ever and 
anon stealing a look at the box as if that 
oould tell her what it held. 

Clare sat and sewed till the bell rang 
twice with a sharp pull. " Deb does n't seem 
to hear it, I wish you would go, Clare," said 
her mistress ; and Clare rose ; first, as if it 
were the most natural thing in the world to 
do, turning the key of her work-box and 
taking it with her. It was done in such a 
matter-of-course, half-mechanical way, as if 
it was in accordance with her usual tidiness, 
that, if Mrs. Thornton had not been keenly 
on the watch, she would scarcely have 
thought how peculiar and unusual the 
action was. It now only confirmed her in 
her suspicions that the letters she was so 
anxious to obtain were in the leather 
pocket. 

" She would never have been so careful 
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to secure it if there had only been a few 
patterns within," she thought. " But 111 
see what there is in that leather pocket, if 
I have to steal the box itself." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

" SUCH A SAD ACCIDENT !" 

IT had been very easy for Beatey Layton 
to advise her friend to show Audley 
Dale the letter she had received — equally 
easy for Temple Masters to tell him the one 
thing to be done was to let her know the 
whole truth ; but these young people found 
it impossible to have five minutes' conversa- 
tion alone after that one evening when Mrs. 
Thornton had so kindly arranged matters 
for them, Mrs. Rushington filling her rdle 
of duenna with such inexorable propriety. 
However, there was the ball coming ; even 
Mrs. Rushington on such occasions saw no 
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harm in tete-d-tetes, however prolonged, on 
staircases or in conservatories — they should 
have plenty of time to meet there and com- 
pare notes — hear how far the air of Drowse- 
head had restored the Bishop's equanimity, 
and how soon it might be expedient for 
Audley to visit him, with a view of again 
asking his sanction to his suit. 

Mrs. Rushington had said " No," em- 
phatically, when asked by Milly if she 
would allow Mrs. Thornton to join their 
party to the ball. " It will never do," she 
said, " one must draw the line somewhere. 
I must receive Mrs. Thornton, and you 
must go there, Milly, but as to taking her 
with us to a public ball, it is quite out of 
the question. I should n't be doing my duty 
by Beatey and you if I did so. One can't 
be too careful where there are girls in the 
case, and Mrs. Thornton is a most unfit 
person for you two to be seen in public 
with — she'll wear her dress too low, or 
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she 11 dance too much — something or other 
she will be sure to do that will provoke 
remark." 

Milly let Mrs. Thornton know — not 
exactly how things were, but that her 
mamma did not care to extend their party, 
and sent her a bouquet from the Beechside 
greenhouse. Mrs. Thornton was not greatly 
troubled; Mrs. Shepard would do just as 
well — she meant to enjoy herself that even- 
ing, and not all the Mrs. Rushingtons in 
the world should prevent her doing it. 

It was on the morning of the ball that 
Mrs. Thornton resolved to put it to the 
proof whether the letters Audley Dale had 
been weak enough to write were in the 
little leather pocket or not. She was 
getting too impatient to wait longer. She 
had met Audley on the beach only the day 
before, and he had spoken of them again. 
" I feel as if I should hardly dare to go to- 
Drowsehead with this hanging over me. 
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If my father were to discover it after he 
has given his consent, the whole thing 
would have to begin over again ; and worse 
— he might make it a pretext for refusing 
his sanction after all — and Mrs. Hushing- 
ton would certainly do so. Temple Mas- 
ters says she can't well commence proceed- 
ings as to breach of promise till we're 
actually married, but she might do quite 
enough to bring about an exposure — he 
tells me to let Milly know everything — 
before I do that, I should like to be quite 
sure how she will take it." 

He looked to Mrs. Thornton for advice. 
In his heart he did not want to tell Milly 
how weak he had been ; it had been hard 
enough to tell Mrs. Thornton, but it would 
be ten times harder to tell her. He wished 
to look his very best in her eyes, aild what 
would she think of him after such an 
avowal? Mrs. Thornton gave him the 
advice he wanted. "I think I'd say 
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nothing about it just yet," she said, " Milly 
is a dear girl, but it 's hard to say what 
view she may take of the matter. Wait 
till it is all safe, and then when you have 
nothing to fear, you may let her know 
everything. I don't hold," said Mrs. 
Thornton, looking all that was k confiding 
and sweet in a matron and a wife, "in 
married people having any secrets from 
each other; you ought always to begin 
with mutual confidences ; still there is such 
a thing as confiding too soon. When this 
danger is quite past it will be so much 
more easy to speak of it. Trust to me. I 
think I see a way through it." 

She liked more than she knew the having 
a secret just between their two selves — 
she was not quite ready to give him up 
altogether to Milly. But she was more 
resolved than ever to win the letters which 
would set him free, and so establish a 

VOL. II. 14 
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claim for ever to his gratitude. She had 
just sentiment enough in her to care for 
that. 

On the morning of the ball she sent 
Clare out for an errand which would take 
her an hour or two. Then she paid a visit to 
the kitchen, and gave Deb sundry direc- 
tions, after which it appeared to occur to 
her that some of the upstairs rooms wanted 
looking to. " I think your bed-room, and 
Clare's too, must want whitewashing," she 
said. " Could n't you do it, Deb ? the 
rooms are very low, and I do n't like to ask 
your master to go to the expense. Come 
with me, and tell me what you think 
about it" 

Deb was always ready for a good long 
job of straightforward work ; she looked as 
happy as her solid, unmeaning face knew 
how to look at this proposal, and fol- 
lowed her mistress up stairs and into the 
two dormitories. They were small rooms, 
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side by side, both plainly furnished, but, 
compared to Deb's, Clare's apartment had 
an air almost of refinement. Mrs. Thorn- 
ton went into this last, and looked around 
her. " The walls are very dirty," she said, 
" I wonder how many years it is since the 
place was touched ? See here — and here — 
the plaster is giving way — I wonder if you 
could manage this, Deb?" And as she 
spoke she moved aside the small table and 
the two chairs in her anxiety to see the 
state of the room. 

The work-box was on the top of the 
drawers. There were a bible and prayer- 
book near, and one or two other volumes of 
a religious tendency — Miss Dale's gifts. 
Clare was fond of reading these, and being 
seen to read them, of a Sunday. The 
drawers stood against the wall in a corner 
of the room, not far from a small lattice 
window with a broad ledge. Mrs. Thornton 
looked at the drawers and shook her head. 

14— £ 
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" 1 should be afraid that the wall behind 
there is in a very bad state — it seems 
cracking just above the drawers — really, 
Deb, I 'm afraid this job will be almost too 
much for you, and yet I do n't like to speak 
to your master — he has so many calls upon 
him. Could you move out the drawers, 
and let us look behind ? There, take care 
of the things on the top, Clare is so parti- 
cular about everything belonging to her. 
Put the books and the box on this window 
ledge. Now, you can move the drawers 
without hurting anything." 

Deb did as she was told, placed books 
and box upon the ledge, and then went 
with a will to pull out the drawers, which 
were heavy, being large and old-fashioned — 
besides, Clare's possessions in the way of 
clothes were great. Mrs. Thornton noticed, 
however, that the drawers were not locked 
though the work-box was — indeed, with 
the exception of that one article, dare 
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made rather a show of confidence in those 
about her. " A little further, Deb, just a 
little, and we TL see how things are behind 
— oh ! good gracious, what ever have I 
done ! Oh, Deb, look there 1" 

She pointed out of the window, and there 
Deb saw Clare's work-box lying on a flat 
tombstone just beneath it. Mrs. Thornton 
must have thrown it down in her eagerness 
to see the state of the wall behind the 
drawers. The violence of the fall had 
burst the lock and one of the hinges, and 
the lid had come partly off, while the con- 
tents of the box — needles, tapes, collars, 
were all lying scattered about. Deb set 
up a great cry, "What will Clare say, 
when she sees it ? She set such store by 
her box." 

* 

Mrs. Thornton looked quite concerned. 
" What a pity, to be sure ! I am so sorry. 
I must give her a new one if we find that 
can't be mended. Come down with me, 
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Deb, and let me see how much mischief 
I Ve done." 

Down they went, and Mrs. Thornton 
helped Deb pick up the box, and arrange 
its scattered contents. "I don't think 
there 's so much harm done after all," she 
said. "It's a strong, well-made little 
thing. Any joiner, I should say, can set it 
to rights again." 

The pocket inside the lid had not come 
unfastened, which said something for the 
strength of the little brass hasp which 
secured it. Mrs. Thornton's deft fingers 
played over this as she placed the lid on 
the box, and it was unloosened without 
Deb's perceiving it. But she wanted to 
see what was inside as well, and, consider- 
ing the supposed sacredness of the place 
where they were, had recourse to a very 
unworthy stratagem — " Deb," she said, " is 
not that a reel of cotton by that old stone ; 
run and look. I would n't have anything 
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lost on any account. Nothing that I could 
buy for Clare would make up to her for 
that." 

" She be a rare 'un to think of her own, 
that's true," said Deb, moving at her usual 
deliberate pace towards the stone pointed 
out, where, however, no reel of cotton was 
awaiting her. The moment her back was 
turned her mistress had opened the pocket, 
and looking in saw three envelopes — they 
were drawn out in a moment, slipped out 
of sight, and the leather pocket duly se- 
cured, before Deb came back to say that 
there was no reel by the stone, only a white 
pebble which she supposed her mistress had 
taken for one. 

"Then I think we have everything," 
said Mrs. Thornton. " Take the box into 
the kitchen, and tell Clare of it when she 
comes home. If she likes, she can take it 
at once to Smith's to mend, or if she wishes 
it I will give her another. I really do n't 
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know when I Ve been so vexed with 
myself/' 

" Clare '11 be fine and vexed, too !" said 
Deb, picking up the box. " She is n't like 
any other girl ; 't won't be what she '11 say, 
but the way she 11 look — her face 11 be just 
a sight when I tell her." 

So was Mrs. Thornton's, but after quite 
another fashion, when, in the privacy of her 
own room, she opened the three envelopes, 
and saw that they contained each a letter 
in Audley Dale's handwriting ; she had no 
scruples in reading them, and did so with 
a little good-natured contempt. 

" How could he have been so foolish ?" 
she said, as the boyish expressions of fond- 
ness met her eye ; " and for so plain a girl ! 
there's the mystery of it; but I suppose 
his time had come to fall in love, and there 
was no one better looking in the way." 

He had been sincere at the time, there 
was no doubt of that ; he had liked this 
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girl, or thought he liked her, well enough 
to make her his wife. There was a great 
deal of talk about social barriers which love 
would overleap, of a passion which despised 
conventionalities, and to which the colder, 
wiser reasonings of riper years must yield. 
They were inflated in style, and bombastic 
in sentiment ; but, after all, they were less 
the letters of a man who was in love with 
the woman to whom he addressed them, 
than of one who was in love with love itself, 
who had taken up with a grande passion 
because nothing else was in the way to 
amuse himself with. 

" I did n't think he could write so well, 
or so foolishly," said Mrs. Thornton when 
she had finished them. " Now I wonder 
what put all this nonsense in his head ? 
Had he been reading Byron, or was he 
going to turn Radical ? They are very non- 
sensical, but they 're rather clever. I did n't 
think he 'd so much chic in him, I do n't 
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know but what I like him the better for 
having had spirit enough to make such a 
fool of himself ; at least, I should, if only 
the girl hadn't been so horridly plain. 
Now, where shall I put them ? Carry them 
about me, to be sure ! she '11 ransack the 
house while I'm away to-night, and if there's 
a bunch of false keys to be had in Wear- 
mouth, get them to fit my drawers with. 
I must give them to Audley, though, this 
evening; I should like him to tell me 
whether they are all there. I fancy Clare'a 
face when she finds them gone ! she '11 be 
ready to kill herself — or me — the latter by 
preference. I 'm very glad I arranged with 
Miss Crimpet to come and dress me; I 
should n't have liked to have trusted Clare 
after this ; she'd have been capable of drop- 
ping grease on the satin, or tearing my 
trimmings at the last minute. I hope 
Triggs will be punctual to do my hair. 
What a favour he made about coming, to 
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be sure ! I wonder whether I might ven- 
ture to put on a little, just a little, rouge ; 
I 'm half afraid, but it is such an improve- 
ment ; but if they were only to suspect it 
in such a place as this, they would think 
me given over to Satan utterly. Oh dear ! 
what a bore it is after all, to be so respect- 
able. I do n't think I ever was meant for 
it. Vive la BoMme ! Well, I do n't think 
my Bohemia was ever so very bad that I 
need be much ashamed of myself for wish- 
ing to return to it. Oh dear ! to think of 
Aunt Badge being so near, and I dare n't 
acknowledge the relationship. I'd give 
something to go and see her ; but I'd give 
a great deal more to tread the boards, and 
lace the lights again ! Ah 1 though it waa 
only in a little country theatre, where peo- 
ple sit in their shirt sleeves in the dress- 
circle, and bring stone bottles of beer into 
the pit, I would n't mind ; I'd answer for 
it they'd be far better dramatic judges, 
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more critical, and yet more merciful, than 
all the Mrs. Rushingtons of this place. 
I'll have another look at aunt's letter ; I 'm 
glad she's taken the hint I gave her, and 
speaks out without the fear of my husband 
before her eyes — it's certain she never meant 
him to read this." 

Mrs. Harrup, or Aunt Ridge, as Mrs. 
Thornton still called her, in affectionate 
oblivion of the name to which she was now 
entitled, had, indeed, written so fully and 
■candidly, as quite to justify her niece's 
belief, that she was aware this letter would 
never meet Mr. Thornton's eyes. Matters 
had not gone so well with Mr. Harrup 
and her in America, as they had expected. 
The entertainment didn't take — either 
Mr. Harrup and she were deficient in at- 
traction, or the Americans in discrimination ; 
but at any rate, they had come back rather 
poorer than they went, but evidently — the 
writer at least — not one whit daunted by 
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their failure. Mr. Harrup, too, had his 
share of enterprise, and, an opening having 
presented itself in a provincial theatre for 
a manager, with a little capital, and some 
professional experience, Mr. Harrup had 
entered on this new speculation, and was 
as hopeful about it as if he had not already 
failed in at least a dozen others. 

" We 're not doing so badly," Mrs. Harrup 
wrote. " At least, we are paying our ex- 
penses, if we do very little more. Our 
company isn't first rate, so that I am 
obliged to take parts which are scarcely 
in my line — Lady Macbeth and Juliet 
— they're great admirers of Shakespeare 
here — in fact I have to do all the leading 
work. Fm afraid we shall never do very 
brilliantly. The place is swamped with 
Dissenters ; and I think, wherever they are, 
they spoil the town — for our line, at any 
rate. Some few of the leading people 
are Church; but then, as they're High, 
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they've enough of theatricals without 
coming to us for them ; and so they look 
down upon us as unworthy of their notice* 
However, we must n't complain as long as 
we can make both ends meet. Provisions 
are cheap, and one can always manage a 
good supper after the day's work is over. 
The beer, too, is good, and that's a great 
deal more than can be said in many country 
towns. Altogether, if one's willing to make 
the best of things, St. Bede's is n't at all a 
bad place to do so in. I should like to see 
you, but it never does to give way to senti- 
ment — off the boards. If I were to come 
to the Rectory I should be sure to be drawn 
in into telling a lot of taradiddles ; and 
though, if one wants to get on in this world, 
one can't afford always to tell the truth, 
still, I think it's a pity to tell lies when we 
can help it. Altogether, we 're best apart. 
"Write to me and let me know how you 're 
getting on. Give my kind regards to your 
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husband, if you think it advisable ; and if 
jou like to drop me altogether, as far as 
he's concerned, and never say anything 
about my existence, do so. I shaVt 
mind." 

"Poor, dear Aunt Ridge!" said Mrs. 
Thornton. " Fancy her in Juliet ! or with 
her round, good-tempered fece in Lady 
Macbeth. What an opening this might 
have been for me ! I think I could have 
filled a country theatre. I'd have brought 
the Dissenters from their chapels, and made 
the High Church people see there was 
better acting, after all, than any they could 
show ; and the suppers with Aunt Ridge, 
afterwards, would have made up for any 
shortcomings in the day. Oh ! dear, if 
only I could stretch my wings and fly away, 
what a blessed change it would be from the 
life I condemned myself to when I settled 
here. If it only could be done ! I declare 
sometimes I think if Mr. Thornton gets too 
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unbearable 111 run away to aunt, and ask 
her to take me in." 

She heard Clare's voice below. " I must 
get ready for the fight There Tl be one 
when she finds her precious papers have 
gone. I like that. It 's the best of it I 
shouldn't have cared for quite a quiet 
victory. I'd give anything to see her 
when she looks into the pocket of her box. 
But I must n't let her see how.I 'm enjoying 
her discomfiture. Let me see, I've got to 
look that she-dragon, 'missis/ to perfec- 
tion. Where's a book? There's a foot- 
stool. Now, I think I'm in a proper pose, 
and ready to outface Clare, let her come as 
furiously as she will. She will be furious 
— white heat I wonder how much of it 
she '11 think it fit to show ?" 

Then she nestled down in her easy chair, 
with a sense of intense enjoyment The 
coming encounter — the sense of triumph — 
the fact that she had outwitted another 
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woman, who, she was quite ready to own, 
was nearly, if not quite, as clever as herself, 
gave her, good-natured as she certainly was, 
perhaps as much satisfaction as the feeling 
that she had done that which would in all 
probability relieve Audley Dale of a very 
painful embarrassment, and possibly prevent 
Milly Lisdale losing a husband, who, what- 
ever his short-comings might be, would, 
Mrs. Thornton honestly believed, make her 
a very good one. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



MISTRESS AND MAID. 



11 THEN Clare came home from the 

* * errand on which she had gone, in 
obedience to her mistress, she went to her 
little sanctum at once, and there saw her 
box, with ruptured lock and broken hinge. 
She looked at it fixedly for a moment, 
drawing her breath hard ; then turned to 
Deb. 

" I should like to know how that got 
done ?" she said, pointing to it. 

" Ah ! I knew you 'd be fine and put 
out when you saw it," said Deb ; " but 
there's no great harm done. The mistress 
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and I picked up everything that fell out, 
and she say she will pay for the mending, 
or give you another, if you like it better." 

" How did it get done ?" repeated Clare, 
half afraid, as yet, to go nearer to ascertain 
the full extent of the mischief. 

"The mistress, she went up in your 
room an' mine, tew see about the white- 
washing. They 're rare an' dirty, both on 
'em, as I told her not long back ; an' we 
put this here on the window sill while we 
moved out the drawers, an' somehow the 
mistress going by gev' it a push, an' it fell 
flat on Starke's stone. 'T wor enuff to break 
it into bits ; but it did n't, by good luck. 
The mistress was fine an' put out, an' run 
down, an' so did I, tew see what hurt wor 
done ; but I do n't think there wor much 
— nuthen to make a fuss about." 

" We shall see," said Clare, her sallow 
fece turning almost livid. And now she 
went to the box, and, with fingers that 

15—2 
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trembled, opened the leather pocket in the 
lid. It was as she had expected — empty 
— and she turned to Deb with a smile that 
almost frightened her. She looked, as Deb 
afterwards said, " as if she VI like to kill 
me an' make a laugh of it/' " IVe lost 
something out of this. I suppose Mrs. 
Thornton took it ¥ 

" It's civil tew call yer mistress a thief 
There VI be nuthen in that box, I reckon, 



't would be worth her while tew take. If 
thar had been, I'd ha' seen her. She 
wor n't alone with that thar box, from the 
time it fell till I'd picked it up, an' brought 
it in here ; an' I have n't left this place a 
second since. Maybe we did n't see every- 
thing that fell out. What were it that's 
gone ?" 

" Papers," said Clare, shortly. 

"Patterns, belike, or old valentines. I 
would n't like tew lose such as they myself. 
Shall I go and look in churchyard again, 
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and see if they've gotten among the graves ? 
The wind may have blown them away 
before we got down tew them, though 
thar hasn't been much wind, either, tew 
day. Ha' ye looked at the bottom to see 
if the mistress put them in thar ? I did n't 
see no such things myself." 

" Deb, you 're a fool 1" said Clare. 
" Where's Mrs. Thornton ?" 

" In her own room. But, Clare, you're 
never going to lay it on her she's taken 
they things." 

" It's not your business, Deb, what I'm 
going to do," and Clare walked towards her 
mistress's room with her usual stealthy 
.step just a little quickened, but her face 
pale, and such a light in her greyish green 
eyes as one might see once, and never live 
to see again, in some wild creature — 
panther or leopard — before it made its fatal 
spring upon the foe, who had been rash 
enough to wound, but not to kill. 
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She knocked at the door ; then, contrary 
to her usual courtesy, opened it unbidden. 
Mrs. Thornton raised her head from her 
book, and looked at her. She had intended 
to speak — to begin the war, as she ex- 
pressed it— with some civil, patronising form 
of regret for her carelessness, but one glance 
at Clare told her the folly of this. She felt 
a little scared, but she was a brave woman, 
too, and sat there to all appearance quite 
undismayed, and calm. 

Clare shut the door, and looking her full 
in the face, said, with her tone not in the 
least elevated, but speaking, if possible, 
more distinctly than usual, " If you please, 
ma'am, 1 11 trouble you to give me those 
letters that you took out of the pocket 
of my work-box. " 

" I do n't understand you, Clare," said 
Mrs. Thornton, a little haughtily. " Have 
n't you got all your things back ? I told 
Deb to be most particular in looking after 
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them. I regret the accident, exceedingly. 
As I desired Deb to inform you, I shall be 
most happy either to pay for the mending 
your box, or to give you a new one." 

"I won't trouble you to do either, 
ma'am/' said Clare, " if you '11 give me back 
my letters. I expect my box would have 
been safe enough if it had not held 
them." 

" I do n't know what you mean by this 
insolence, Clare," said her mistress. " How 
dare you suppose that I should care for 
any papers or letters that might be in your 
possession." 

"I believe you wotdd care for those, 
ma'am," said Clare, steadily. "I expect 
you pretty well know what they are worth 
to me. I may find means of getting them, 
though. I suppose there's a law in the 
land." 

" You will have plenty of time to consult 
it when out of my service," said Mrs. Thorn- 
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ton. " I think you had better leave it this 
day month." 

"Just as you please, ma'am, but 111 
have my letters — unless you've burned 
them/' she said, desperately. 

" I know nothing whatever about your 
letters," said Mrs. Thornton, and she said it, 
too, so fluently that any one but Clare might 
have been deceived. She did not delight 
in falsehoods as a rule, but still she did 
consider that if the telling one would pre- 
vent mischief or make things in general go 
more pleasantly, why then it was advisa, 
ble to tell it. On the whole, perhaps, 
neither her standard of morality nor Mrs. 
Harrup's was very high, in this respect 
at least. They were both good-natured 
worldly sinners to whom truth in the ab- 
stract was, to say the least, uninviting — a 
cold, untempting perfection they could 
neither sympathize with nor comprehend, 
Therefore, while uttering this piece of men- 
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dacity, Mrs. Thornton's conscience did not 
trouble her in the least. Clare knew she was 
telling a lie, and for a moment felt tempted 
to tell her so. Mrs. Thornton continued, 
"You had better ask Deb if she is quite 
aure that she picked up everything— or go 
yourself and look. The box fell on the flat 
tombstone just underneath your window — 
the grass is very long round it, I can see 
from here." Mrs. Thornton's own bed- 
room was just under the maids' and this 
old tombstone with its half-defaced inscrip- 
tion looked grimly up from the long, rank 
grass at both her window and theirs. 

" Thank you, ma'am, my looking would 
do little good," said Clare, and then she 
looked her mistress full in the face, and 
Mrs. Thornton saw that she was disbelieved, 
that Clare read her through and through, 
and still she kept her self-possession, and 
desired her maid to leave the room, which 
Clare did, and sought her own. 
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It was Napoleon after Waterloo, Xerxes 
looking on his fleet scattered and ruined ; 
it was everything that we can imagine of 
defeat, humiliation, and despair, all in that 
humble little attic, and the breast of one 
poor serving woman ; as deep and intense 
a tragedy, as awful a one, though all its 
elements were so commonplace, as any in 
which hate in its infinity, loathing, scorn, 
revenge — and the sense of baffled impotence 
to give a keener, deeper sting to all this — 
ever created. She paced up and down her 
room like some caged animal, who sees and 
cannot reach the hand that has struck it ; 
up and down, forgetting for the time that 
her mistress was underneath, and must hear 
her ; up and down with clenched hands 
and heaving bosom, and teeth resolutely 
set to keep out the short spasmodic screams 
that were trying to force their way to utter- 
ance. Up and down, up and down, till at 
last, whatever there was of woman in her 
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asserted its right to be felt, and Clare flung* 
herself on her bed, burying even then her 
head in the pillow that her sobs and cries 
should not be heard. It was ruin which 
had overtaken her, just utter ruin to all the 
aspiring hopes she had formed for years- 
' hopes to which she had clung in despite of 
her better judgment, and the staid common 
sense that from time to time had whispered 
of inevitable failure. It was ruin thorough 
and complete ; and if Clare had been an em- 
press mourning over the downfall of her 
dynasty, I do n't think she could have suf- 
fered more than she did in the first hour 
after she had realized her loss. 

Mrs. Thornton heard the footsteps, and 
relented a little towards the weary walker 
overhead. " After all, she is to be pitied," 
she said, " but then, why is she so fearfully 
plain ?" That seemed to her a sufficient 
answer for any suffering she might have 
entailed upon Clare. What right had a 
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woman so devoid of good looks to have 

raised her hopes so high, or, having raised 

them, to expect anything else but to be 

crushed out of the way, as a child might 

tread on an insect, and think its ugliness 

sufficient excuse for any cruelty exercised 

towards it. 

The day wore on, and Mrs. Thornton 

went down to tea. Her husband joined her 
at the meal — a thing he had not done for 
some days. He was polite, almost at- 
tentive to her, and she began to congratu- 
late herself that he was " coming round, 
and ashamed of his temper." Clare brought 
in the tray and removed it, and went about 
her work as deftly as usual ; her eyes were 
red and swollen, and her face paler than 
usual, but if anything, she was more atten- 
tive than ever to her duties. 

When the meal was over, Mrs. Thorn- 
ton rose ; it was time to commence her 
toilet. Her husband stopped her — " Will 
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you wait ; I have a little to say to 
you." 

"Certainly." She seated herself good- 
temperedly enough. " Is there anything I 
can do for you before I go ?" 

" Yes, one thing — not go at all" 

" That's impossible ; my dress is ready, 
and Mrs. Shepard is coming for me. Do n't 
you see yourself that what you are asking 
is just a little unreasonable ?" 

" No it is n't ; I am going to make a 
bargain with you; to give you one last 
chance of redemption in this world, and it 
may be in the next." He looked at her 
eagerly, painfully. Would she make it? 
Would she let him save her ? He would 
bear with his wounded honour, take her 
again to his bosom as if she were still aa 
stainless as he had once believed her ; she 
should never be reminded of her faults, he 
would deal gently, tenderly with her as a 
parent with an erring child ; he would for- 
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get everything— everything but that she 
had sinned and now repented, that he had 
been wronged, and that his love was so much 
greater than his wrong, that it would look 
upon the wrong as though it had never 
been — would she take the hand he held 
out — would she let him forgive — would she 
say that the past should be washed out, 
and all her guilt be as if it had never been. 
How he had been prayhig for this all that 
day I On his knees in the silence of his 
study — while pacing up and down the beach 
— he had been wrestling with his God to give 
him the soul of this one sinner. He had 
said that it was his duty to do this — that 
he ought not to be like other men, pitiless 
and unforgiving to such a wrong, that as 
his Lord pardoned the Magdalene, and told 
another erring one to go and sin no more, 
so should he pardon the wife who had 
wronged him if she would but show one 
sign of repentance for the wrong, and let 
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Trim feel that her heart had turned to him 
again, and was sorrowing for, and loathing 
its past transgressions. 

He had told himself that this was his 
•duty as a Christian priest ; he had juggled 
with himself in the matter. He loved this 
woman so dearly that he was glad to see 
any way by which he might find it right 
to take her back ; he loved her better than 
he knew — better than he thought himself 
— better than she could form the slightest 
imagination of. It was this intense love 
which made him speak as he now did, 
which a woman who could herself have 
loved, not merely him, but any man, must 
have seen in his eyes, have read in his 
tones, and which if there had been anything 
to appeal to would have brought such a one 
to his feet, whether guilty or innocent, in 
an agony of tears that in any way she 
should have hurt a heart which could lavish 
so much upon her. If Henrietta Thornton 
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could &u£ have loved, could but hav 
realized his love — I say nothing about re- 
turning it — all must have come right be- 
tween them ; she would have forgiven the 
implied reproaches of his words, the sense 
of injury he still showed, and in one way or 
another have set herself right with him. 

" Will you stay away from this ball to- 
night ? Will you let the man who is wait- 
ing for you there, see that you care so little 
for him that you will not join in this gaiety at 
his request ? I will take your doing so as 
an earnest of your wish to begin a new life ; 
I will forgive the past at any cost ; I will 
look upon it that you have been tempted, 
deceived, and led astray, but that you 
are glad and eager to turn from the evil 
into which you have been drawn. You 
shall never hear a word of reproach from 
me, I will forgive you as freely and entirely 
as He, whose servant I am, forgave the 
woman who had been a sinner. Henrietta ! 
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wife I shall this be so ? Let to-night be the 
beginning of a new life for us both — let all 
the evil of the past be put away. Shall it 
not be so ? I ask for no expression of re- 
gret on your part, no outward sign of abase- 
ment — you must be humbled enough with- 
out that — only come to me, put your hand 
in mine, and say, ' I will stay in my own 
home this night/ and I shall know that my 
wife is given to me again." 

He was pleading to her almost as if he 
were praying to his God; passionately, 
yearningly, with outstretched hands, and 
quivering lips. If she had but loved him, 
all must have come right even then ; as it 
was, she only saw, and was quick to resent 
the covert insult, or what she thought such, 
in his words. " To do what you say," she 
said, with unusual anger in her tones, 
" would be to own that I deserve you should 
think of me as you do ; to come to you as a 
Magdalene, would be to own that I was 

vol. n. 16 
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one ! How dare you even hint at such a 
thing ? I will go to this ball to-night, even 
were I sure that your doors would be shut 
against me on my return ; nothing now shall 
keep me from it ! you talk of your forgive- 
ness ! you have outraged and insulted me 
almost beyond mine !" 

There it was : she saw nothing but the 
wound *. her own pride, Iveyed in 
the evident supposition that she erred, 
and needed forgivenesa All the agony of 
doubt that the poor tortured soul had gone 
through, before it had arrived at the con- 
clusion that the. only thing for it was to 
forgive and take back the sinner, was 
thrown away upon her ; she understood 
nothing of it all ; his shame, his torture, 
were incomprehensible to her, as was the 
love that made both so much the keener. 

She left the room and went upstairs, and 
busied herself in laying out the articles for 
her toilet. It was too soon yet for either 
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Miss Crimpet or the hairdresser, so that 
she had plenty of time to see that every- 
thing was in due order. This composed 
her wonderfully ; indeed, her husband's ad- 
dress had ruffled her a little. " To think 
of it ;" she said to herself, " he would have 
me humble myself in the very dust, for an 
. offence that was born out of his own foolish 
brain ! I could do no more than ask for- 
giveness, if, indeed, I were what he thinks 
me. 

She saw all that, but she did not, could 
not see how he had abased himself before 
he could speak of condonation of the offence 
for which he judged her. She went on now, 
recovering her composure, as she smoothed 
out the folds of satin and held up her flowers 
admiringly ; and presently there came a low 
tap at the door, and in answer to her " come 
in/' Clare made her appearance. 

Excepting for the eyes which still bore 
traces of tears, she looked much as she 

16—2 
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always did, and she said, in her usual soft- 
toned voice, — 

" Can I help you in any way, ma'am ?" 

Mrs. Thornton looked a little surprised, 
and her first thought was a doubt as to 
whether it would be safe to trust Clare so 
near her precious finery after what had 
taken place. A bottle of vitriol or ink 
would do far more to prevent her going 
than all her husband's wishes. Clare went 
on, — 

"I am sorry for what I said to-day, ma'am. 
I was put out at losing two or three letters. 
Valentines, or something of the sort, if the 
truth must be told, and I'm afraid I ex- 
pressed myself rather rudely. I hope you'll 
look over it, as I should be sorry to lose my 
situation for such a cause as this." 

Mrs. Thornton hesitated. Was it quite 
safe to keep Clare about her after what had 
passed ? Then. her good nature, or, perhaps, 
something of that easy recklessness, which in 
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men and boys we call pluck, came to reas- 
sure her. What harm could Clare do 
her ? Unless, indeed, she gave her poison 
in secret, but Mrs. Thornton did n't believe 
in such crimes — at any rate, Charlotte Clare 
was not the person to commit them. She 
had too much regard for her own safety not 
to keep on the right side of the law. No, 
poor wretch ! she wanted to stay, because 
the place suited her, and she was used to 
it. Her good sense too had come to her 
aid, and told her that even if the letters had 
not been taken she could have done nothing 
with them but cause Audley Dale a great 
deal of annoyance, and that was a pleasure 
she found she must forego. So she had 
resolved to make the best of matters, and 
not to throw herself out of her situa- 
tion with a very poor chance of getting 
another. 

" Not that I should have said anything 
against her character," thought Mrs. Thorn- 
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ton, "but still she may have fancied I should. 
She's quite right to make the best of it, and 
shows more sense than I gave her credit 
for." 

She assented graciously enough to Clare's 
wish, and then, Miss Crimpet making her 
appearance, followed by the hairdresser, the 
whole process of the toilet was gone through, 
and after a couple of hours Mrs. Thornton 
stood before her glass triumphant and re- 
splendent. 

She looked well, but not half so well as 
she imagined that she did Her vanity 
deceived her there. Full evening dress, or 
undress, did not suit her. It was not that 
her arms and neck were thin and angular, 
for they were rather better than most 
women's, and it was not that her dress 
exposed them too freely, for it did not, but 
this festal attire brought out aU that was 
worn and passSe in her face, showed the 
want of freshness and youth, and gave her 
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an appearance that was faded and almost 
haggard. The large eyes looked almost 
fierce, or as eyes look after an illness, pre- 
ternaturally great and bright. The pale 
akin looked dimmed and sallow, and as if 
its want of colour arose from ill-health. A 
something too there was when she smiled, 
and looked excited and happy, that was un- 
pleasant to look upon — it is so difficult to 
say what it was without saying too much — 
but it brought to the mind — how, or in what 
way, it is impossible to tell — memories of 
some pictured Bacchante, flushed and dis- 
hevelled, leading the revels of her noisy 
troop — and yet Mrs. Thornton was colour- 
less, and her dress and appointments in the 
trimmest order. She saw nothing of all this 
herself, but she looked at her dress even more 
than she did at her face, and stroked down 
its glistening folds lovingly, as if it were a 
sentient, conscious thing. She really loved 
her dresses. She was very glad of the 
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dance and the music, and the bright scene 
in which she was to mix, but it added very 
much to her pleasure to bring this dainty 
satin out from its hiding-place, and know 
that it was to wave and flutter in the per- 
fumed air of the ball-room, that the gas 
would fall brightly on its folds, and that its 
richness would be duly looked at and ad- 
mired. It was as though the dress itself 
would share her enjoyment, as if every silky 
fibre would thrill to the music and bask in 
the light as much as if they were particles 
of a Hving thing. 

Miss Crimpet had taken her leave — the 
hair-dresser had gone long before ; he had 
his harvest to reap that night. Now 
she stood alone with Clare, drawing on her 
gloves with an elaborate care. The door 
opened, and Mr. Thornton stood in the 
room which he had not entered for weeks. 
Clare, like the well-bred waiting woman 
she was, glided past him. She knew 
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better than to interrupt a tete-a-tete be- 
tween husband and wife. Perhaps she 
was not without a hope that something 
might be said which would spoil Mrs. 
Thornton's enjoyment of her evening. 

" I hope there won't be another: storm/' 
thought Mrs. Thornton. " What a pity it 
does seem that such a little enjoyment as 
I have must be spoiled by his temper. Oh, 
good gracious ! how he's looking me all 
over. As if he never saw any one well 
dressed in his life before." 

He was looking at her indeed — sorrow- 
fully, attentively, and pityingly. And he 
saw the anomalous tone I have tried to de- 
scribe, and which was almost enough to 
justify Mrs. Rushington in refusing to 
allow Mrs. Thornton to be of her party. 
And of course, prejudiced as he was, it was 
easy to account for this. Poor weed ! how 
should she look like honourable women, 
when she had lost her place amongst them ? 
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It seemed to him as if he saw her shame 
written in glowing letters over all that 
showy drapery, and shining out defiantly 
from the eyes that were so bright, and also 
so bold ! What should he say to her ? 
Words were useless. She would go on her 
way, and he must go his. She would not 
be saved, and what was there for him but 
to take care that after to-night she should 
no longer persist in her career of sin ? It 
must be stopped, one way or another, and 
to this desperate man it had seemed of late 
that if she would not repent, there was 
hut one way by which she could be 
stopped. Better that, than to go on add- 
ing sin to sin, and making not only his 
name, but the very Church, whose minister 
he was, a bye-word and a scandal 

As he looked, he felt conscious of a wild 
strange beauty too, — a beauty that his love 
for her magnified. An evil beauty, such 
as might tempt many a soul yet to its 
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destruction. Ah, well ! poor wretch ! it 
should not tempt many more. 

He drew nearer, closer, and then a great 
mad longing came upon him. Once, just 
once, to take her in his arms, press her 
and fold her there — not as he had done 
when he first took her in them, but as 
men clasp those whom they may never 
embrace again. As a slave might hold the 
wife who was to be sold from him — as a 
husband, in a ship going down, might press 
the lips that the salt waves would soon 
kiss so cruelly. So would he hold her ! so 
would he press her ! and then take his 
way, and feel that in this world the barrier 
between them could never now be over- 
passed. 

She was frightened as he held her, and 
almost burned her cheeks and lips with his 
hot kisses, while tears, such as men shed 
only in their bitterest agony, fell on her 
face. Then he let her go without a word, 
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and left the room, and she shook out the 
draperies he had tumbled, and looked 
anxiously in the glass to see if he had 
done any further mischief 

" I suppose he s sorry for what he said 
to-day," she thought, " hut I wish he had 
taken some other way of showing it." 
Then Clare came in to say that Mrs. Shep- 
ard had called, and was waiting in the 
carriage at the door, and Mrs. Thornton 
went down, and in ten minutes more was 
in the Assembly Room at Wearmouth, 
leaning on the arm of Audley Dale, and 
looking in his face after such a sort that 
Mrs. Rushington said to Beatey Layton, 
" That woman's going on more atrociously 
than ever. I would n't have brought her 
here with you two girls for anything." 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

A TRIAL OF STRENGTH. 

TITILLY LISDALE danced her first 
-***-*- dance with Mr. Dale, and when it 
was over, suffered him to lead her into a 
little impromptu conservatory very readily. 
Then she took the opportunity of telling 
him of the letter she had received, frankly 
and openly, as a thing which he ought to 
know, and of which it would be very easy 
for him to give an explanation. It might 
have been better had he met her candour 
with equal sincerity, instead of which he 
followed -the advice Mrs. Thornton had 
given him, and answered her evasively — try- 
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one ! How dare you even hint at such a 
thing ? I will go to this ball to-night, even 
were I sure that your doors would be shut 
against me on my return ; nothing now shall 
keep me from it ! you talk of your forgive- 
ness ! you have outraged and insulted me 
almost beyond mine !" 

There it was ; she saw nothing but the 
wound to her own pride, conveyed in 
the evident supposition that she erred, 
and needed forgiveness. All the agony of 
doubt that the poor tortured soul had gone 
through, before it had arrived at the con* 
elusion that the. only thing for it was to 
forgive and take back the sinner, was 
thrown away upon her ; she understood 
nothing of it all ; his shame, his torture, 
were incomprehensible to her, as was the 
love that made both so much the keener. 

She left the room and went upstairs, and 
busied herself in laying out the articles for 
her toilet. It was too soon yet for either 
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Miss Crimpet or the hairdresser, so that 
she had plenty of time to see that every- 
thing was in due order. This composed 
her wonderfully ; indeed, her husband's ad- 
dress had ruffled her a little. " To think 
of it ;" she said to herself, " he would have 
me humble myself in the very dust, for an 
. offence that was born out of his own foolish 
brain ! I could do no more than ask for- 
giveness, if, indeed, I were what he thinks 
me. 

She saw all that, but she did not, could 
not see how he had abased himself before 
he could speak of condonation of the offence 
for which he judged her. She went on now, 
recovering her composure, as she smoothed 
out the folds of satin and held up her flowers 
admiringly ; and presently there came a low 
tap at the door, and in answer to her " come 
in," Clare made her appearance. 

Excepting for the eyes which still bore 
traces of tears, she looked much as she 
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always did, and she said, in her usual soft- 
toned voice, — 

" Can I help you in any way, ma'am ?" 

Mrs. Thornton looked a little surprised, 
and her first thought was a doubt as to 
whether it would be safe to trust Clare so 
near her precious finery after what had 
taken place. A bottle of vitriol or ink 
would do far more to prevent her going 
than all her husband's wishes. Clare went 
on, — 

"I am sorry for what I said to-day, ma'am. 
I was put out at losing two or three letters. 
Valentines, or something of the sort, if the 
truth must be told, and I'm afraid I ex- 
pressed myself rather rudely. I hope you'll 
look over it, as I should be sorry to lose my 
situation for such a cause as this." 

Mrs. Thornton hesitated. Was it quite 
safe to keep Clare about her after what had 
passed ? Then her good nature, or, perhaps, 
something of that easy recklessness, which in 
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men and boys we call pluck, came to reas- 
sure her. What harm could Clare do 
her ? Unless, indeed, she gave her poison 
in secret, but Mrs. Thornton did n't believe 
in such crimes — at any rate, Charlotte Clare 
was not the person to commit them. She 
had too much regard for her own safety not 
to keep on the right side of the law. No, 
poor wretch ! she wanted to stay, because 
the place suited her, and she was used to 
it. Her good sense too had come to her 
aid, and told her that even if the letters had 
not been taken she could have done nothing 
with them but cause Audley Dale a great 
deal of annoyance, and that was a pleasure 
she found she must forego. So she had 
resolved to make the best of matters, and 
not to throw herself out of her situar 
tion with a very poor chance of getting 
another. 

" Not that I should have said anything 
against her character, ,, thought Mrs. Thorn- 
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"When will yon give them to me ?" he 
asked eagerly. 

Then she considered. "I don't think 
111 tell him to come to the house/ 9 she 
thought. "Harold seems improving. It- 
would be a pity to vex him needlessly 
again. A little while, and everything will 
be put quite straight. No, I think he's 
recovering his temper. I won't run the 
risk of annoying him again. " 

" 111 give them to you to-morrow/' she 
said ; " but do n't come to the Rectory. I 
think it would be as well for you to avoid 
meeting Clare. Let me see — a good, brisk 
walk to-morrow, after all this dissipation, 
would be just the thing for me. Do you 
know the Fort ? — I think I could go as far 
a3 that. We should be quite safe there 
from interruption, and you will have leisure 
to see whether you possess those valuable 
documents in their entirety. Will that 
suit you ?" 
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"The Fort? yes — but at what time is 
the tide up ?" 

" Not till the evening. Suppose we say 
three o'clock. We shall be quite safe from 
the tide then." 

It will be a long walk for you." 
Not too long. I am getting wonder- 
fully strong of late. I wish I had been as 
strong two years ago," she added with a 
little sigh. 

" Very well, then, I will be with you at 
three." And so it was arranged. 

Miss Beatrice Layton had come there 
that evening prepared for conquest. If not 
Temple Masters, why, then, somebody else, 
but Temple Masters if possible. She was 
looking her very best and brightest. To 
those who knew Beatey, that was saying a 
great deal. Temple Masters looked on her, 
and cursed his hard fate that he dared not 
propose. " If I wait much longer, she will 
be snapped up by some luckier fellow ; and 

17—2 
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if I ask her now, what have I to offer her ? 
I could n't take her to live in my chambers; 
and I'm sure I do n't know what sort of a 
mSnage we could manage elsewhere. I 
think I'd make the venture if I thought 
I'd anything of a chance. I wonder what 
one could keep house on, and what it takes 
to dress a girl — and I wonder how Beatey 
would look if I asked her how little she 
could do with, instead of telling her how 
much I had to give her !" 

Then he stood against the wall, looking, 
with his gloomy face and knit brow, a very 
unfit spectator of such a scene ; and people 
who saw him thought he was getting up 
his next case, and preparing the heads of 
some important speech, instead of which he 
was just considering what the rent of a 
house would be in one of the cheaper 
suburbs, and what the butchers' and bakers' 
bills for an establishment, say of four people, 
including two servants, were likely to be at 
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the end of the year. "And then there's 
the dress — they do say girls are frightfully 
extravagant now-a-days. Beatey 's fond of 
pretty things, and she ought to have them. 
I couldn't bear to allowance my wife, or 
let her feel I wished to stint her in any- 
thing. But what is a fellow to do while 
he's waiting ? If working would do, Lord ! 
how I'd stick to the oar ! But the worst of 
it is, now-a-days there are so many boats 
going in which one is not wanted to take 
an oar at all. It 11 all come. I shall have 
my . day, but Beatey will be carried off, 
and I shall have to be civil to her, and see 
her at the head of somebody else's dinner- 
table, and hear another man's children call 
her mother. I suppose I shall marry too — 
one must marry when one 's achieved a cer- 
tain position — but what on earth will there 
be between me and the kind of woman 
who'll take me when I'm grizzled and stout 
and respectable, and who thinks that by 
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and by she 11 like the position of a judge's 
lady. I hope I shall be civil to her/' thought 
Temple ruefully, as the figure of his future 
wife-afigure as unlike Beatey Layton's as 
possible — came before him! "But some- 
how it always has seemed to me, with 
regard to women, that there's a good deal 
about them which, if a man is n't thoroughly 
in love, he must find it uncommonly hard 
to put up with." 

Beatey came whirling hy, her fece lit up 
with the pleasure, pur et simple, of her 
dance, as well as the gratification it afforded 
her to see how out of time Temple Masters, 
with his gloomy face, was with his surround- 
ings. " He deserves it all," she thought. 
"I hope he's miserable! To think of a 
man setting himself up like that ! I think, 
as he's had the good sense to fell in love 
with me, he need n't be ashamed to show it." 

She was very fond of him — more so 
perhaps than she was aware of hersel£ 
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But still Beatey was a little bit of a 
philosopher. She was not going to spoil 
her evening, and lose a very fair amount 
of real, solid, unmistakable, enjoyment just 
because Temple Masters did not come near 
her, or because if he did come he would 
leave those words unsaid which she had 
set her heart upon hearing. She accepted 
one partner after another ; chatted and 
flirted with all. Whatever Mrs. Bushing- 
ton's theory, in practice, on such occasions 
as this, she was the most tolerant of 
chaperons, and Beatey, on the whole, had 
a good time of it. Temple Masters kept 
away. In truth he was afraid of his own 
strength — or weakness — he had not gone 
near Beechside since the garden party, and 
to-night he felt that if he held Beatey in 
his arms, felt her breath on his cheeks, he 
might be drawn, before he was aware, into 
saying words that he had made up his 
mind he would not say to her. 
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He had a good deal to bear this evening. 
It had not gone with him as with Beatey. 
He did not care for dancing, and as a rule 
women bored him, so that on the whole his 
evening was not a very enjoyable ona 
Neither did it at all add to his felicity to 
see Beatey so happy with other people. 
Sometimes, at Richmond, he had thought 
it possible that she might care for him just 
a little ; tried to persuade himself that he 
hoped it was not so, and all the time 
hugged the thought, with rapture, to his 
heart. But how could he think so now, 
when she was evidently so well content 
that he should stay away ? He had de- 
ceived himself, or she had deceived him. 
He was not quite clear which it was, but 
he felt aggrieved and unhappy, and was 
wishing himself ba*k at Tring, and saying 
it was a good thing he had fixed the day 
after to-morrow for his return to London. 

" I won't go down to Richmond when I 
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do go back/' he said. " I'll stop away till — 
till Beatey's settled in life, unless some ex- 
traordinary piece of good luck turns up, 
and I see my way to making a clear thou- 
sand a year. Oh, Lord ! what a millennium 
this earth would be if it were only possible 
to begin housekeeping on the Times' three 
hundred. Hang that fellow ! What's he 
making up again to Beatey for V 9 

He felt, not jealousy, for that, in this 
case, would have involved his holding a, 
very different opinion of Beatey to that 
which he entertained, but something very 
like indignation, when he saw one of the 

officers of the 3rd advancing to her, 

evidently with the intention of asking her 
to be his partner in the next waltz. He 
was a man of whose character the less said 
the better — one whose very touch seemed 
to Temple contamination, as regarded 
Beatey — and he was coming up with that 
easy air of assurance, that apparent con- 
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fidence of a good reception which the 
possession of an ample income and an in- 
. tense belief in their own powers of fascina- 
tion, sometimes give the most worthless of 
men. 

"I can't stand this!" said Temple. 
"Whatever is that fool, Mrs. Rushington, 
about not to look after the girl better? 
Carrying on with young Harvey. The 
Laytons ought to have known better than 
to have trusted Beatey with such a woman. 
I must take her out myself to save her 
from that ruffian. If the mess were properly 
constituted they would have sent him to 
Coventry long ago, and never allowed him 
to mix up in a thing lite this." 

He went up to Beatfey. "You'll give 
me this dance ? We have n't had one 
together yet." 

« I'm tired," said Beatey. " I think I'd 
rather sit still." She was not going to be 
too good to him after making his appear- 
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ance so late in the day. He understood 
ter, and waxed wroth accordingly. 

"Perhaps you are going to punish me 
for coming between you and Captain 
Blaintree," he said, savagely, and the next 

« 

instant told himself that he deserved to be 
kicked for even naming such a one to her ; 
but Beatey, who knew nothing of the 
Captain's antecedents — for, as I have said, 
Mrs. Kushington did not think it necessary 
that the education of young girls should be 
•completed by an intimate knowledge of all 
the wickedness of which every man they 
knew might have been guilty— said, frankly, 
** I know very little of Captain Blaintree. 
To tell you the truth, he is almost as great 
a, stranger as you have been lately." 

" I have had a great deal to do," he said, 
feeling very glad that she had noticed, his 
absence from Beechside. 

" I We no doubt of it. You must find so 
much to do in Tring. Are you going back 
to London soon ?" 
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" The day after to-morrow. 

" I do n't go back for the next six weeks 
— perhaps longer. I am to have a long, 
long spell of Wearmouth this time, while 
papa and mamma and the rest go to 
Worthing. That's so slow ; and this— oh, 
this is awfully jolly !" 

"What on earth makes girls of the 
present day talk slang as they do T he said, 
irritably. 

" I suppose they pick it up from their 
brothers. If men did n't invent such words 
how should we learn them ? But I do 
think they're very expressive. Captain 
Blaintree's got a partner for this set. I 
like his moustachios. I think if he asks 
me for the next 111 take him." 

" You should n't dance with such a man !" 
he said, more irritably than ever. In feet, 
he was thoroughly cross, mentally sore and 
tingling all over. And she looked so happy, 
bright, so fresh, so every way callous 
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io his suffering. Why should a girl look 
like that — to tempt and bewilder and con- 
found a man's senses and make him feel 
almost mad with the thought of how un- 
attainable she was ! And there was this 
other man — this Captain Blaintree looking 
at her from his place in the quadrille, even 
while she spoke. This man, whom, if decent 
.society knew what it was right and proper 
for it to do, decent society would long ago 
have expelled from its ranks. No doubt 
he would come and ask her for a quadrille, 
and she would give it to him. Perhaps 
a great* deal more would come of that 
-quadrille. Captain Blaintree was evidently 

thinking very much more of the partner 

« 

he had lost than of the one he had gained. 
He was one of those men who, after run- 
ning their career a certain time, do marry, 
make good settlements 'on their wives, and 
^ake care they shall never enjoy them, by 
breaking their hearts long before the time 
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comes for such enjoyment. Of course Mrs. 
Rushington would encourage him if he 
came to Beechside. Of course the Layton& 
would think themselves very fortunate in 
winning such a match for their daughter ; 
and between them all Beatey would be 
sacrificed. He felt more angry than ever 
—especially with Beatey. 

" YouVe no business to know such a fel- 
low. Mrs. Rushington should not allow 

him at Beechside. " 

* 

" It wo n't be civil for me tell her that, 
will it ? And why should n't I know him ? 
It seems to me he dances very well," and 
she let her eyes rest approvingly on the 
Captain as he moved through the mazes of 
the Lancers. 

Temple Masters danced very badly, and 
he knew it. Beatey 's praises of Captain 
Blaintree did n't add very much to his good 
humour. 

" Certainly, I've no right to control you 
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in the matter," he said, to which she replied 
— " Certainly not/' in the most nonchalant 
manner possible. 

" Even if I thought my wishes were likely 
to have any influence over you," he added 
sullenly, "which is more than I dare pre- 
sume to think." 

"Of course," she said with profound 
gravity, then turning to him with a smile ; 
" Are you quite so sure that if you were to 
tell me your wishes I should n't accede to 
them ?" 

Was he quite sure? How pretty she 
looked as she said it ! With her eyes down- 
cast, and her cheeks crimsoning, the hint 
was enough to scatter all his sober resolu- 
tions to the wind. How prudent he had 
meant to be, how wise and staid, and lo ! 
here a smile and a word were making all 
his prudence fly. All he thought of was 
solving the doubt which had perplexed him 
so long, and that was, whether or no Beatey 
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cared for him in the least " If I thought 
that," he gasped, then stopped irresolute, 
and again went on, not quite with his usual 
fluency, certainly : " If I thought that — 
oh, Beatey ! I should be the happiest fellow 
living, if — if " 

"I should always like to be good friends 
with you," she said. 

" Friends — oh, Beatey, I could n't stop 
at that. Do n't you know — do n't you see 
it ? Friendship's impossible, when I'd give 
the world if, some day I dared hope to make 
you my wife." 

"At last !" thought Beatey, with a little 
thrill of triumph. She had brought him to 
her feet, this " sound lawyer," as her father 
liked to call him, this rising man of the 
world, this clever writer and deep thinker. 
At last ! It was a triumph worth achieving. 
She would not have valued it one half so 
much if there had been nothing about him 
to distinguish him from other men, and 
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above all, if she had not liked him so much 
as she did. But just now the liking was in 
abeyance — it was the sense of gratiGed 
triumph that predominated. She had con- 
quered " at last ! " What was all his wis- 
dom, his strength, his worldliness, against 
the woman-craft which had brought him to 
her feet ? After all, she had proved herself 
the stronger and the cleverer of the two. 
She had been waiting, oh I how she had 
been waiting to hear those precious words, 
and now they were spoken was she to give 
herself up to him at once for the asking, 
when, as she said, he might just as well 
have said them a twelvemonth ago. Let 
him wait now, in his turn I It would do 
him good to learn a little humility. But 
she was not going to lose him altogether — 
she would take care of that. She would 
lengthen his chain, but he should still 
wear it. 

"I said friends," she answered softly. 

vol. n. 18 
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"I wasn't prepared to hear of anything 
more. I haven't known you long enough." 

"Three years, Beatey; ever since you 
came home from school." 

" But I should like to know you a little 
longer still — say a year or two. I must 
have a little time to know whether I like 
you — in — that way — or not/' said Beatey, 
looking down upon her bouquet. "And 
suppose after all " — and she raised her eyes 
suddenly — " I should find that I did not !" 

Was she playing with him or not ? He 
was not quite sure, but somehow he felt a 
little more in awe of Beatey than he had 
ever done yet. He was very clever, but in 
her way, she was the cleverer of the two. 
" I must take my chance of that," he said, 
after a pause, " if— if — you will let me speak 
to you of this again." 

"Yes, you may speak, but you mustn't 
be very angry if, after all, I find I do n't like 
vou quite so much as you would wish me. 
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One cant control one's likings you know, 
and what you have been speaking about is 
such a very serious thing. One has got to 
get used to the very idea, you see," said 
Beatey, speaking as if the idea of being 
anybody's wife, much more Temple Masters', 
had never entered her head. Then she 
thought it was time to get away. He was 
in the net, but if she stayed with him any 
longer, he might attempt to draw her in 
too ; and this was not at all what Beatey 
wanted. 

" If you please, I think I'll go to Mrs. 
Rushington/' she said demurely. " There 
she is, and I think she's looking for me." 

He took her over to her so-called chape- 
ron, and, a few minutes after, Beatey was 
whirling away, not with Captain Blaintree, 
but with somebody else, whose dancing and 
moustachios were at least on a par with 
the captain's. And Temple Masters, looking 
grimly on, began to doubt whether, after 

18—2 
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all, he had not done a foolish thing in the 
most foolish manner; whether it would not 
have been better for him to have left every 
word unsaid than to have laid his heart, as it 
were, at Beatcy Layton's feet, just that she 
might have the pleasure of dancing on it. 



CHAPTER XV. 

HAROLD THORNTONS VIGIL. 

A LL that night Harold Thornton sat in 
■^-*" the stillness of his study, asking 
himself how long he was to bear this wrong 
— how long let this woman run on her mad 
career. There was no hope for her — none ; 
he had done his best — spoken of peace, and 
she would not have peace ; of pardon, and 
she would not own that she needed forgive- 
ness. Could God, or man, ask more of 
him than he had done ? That he should 
tell her he would overlook the past, and 
take her back without a word of blame, if 
•only she would come. He had tried his 
best and failed, and now what remained ? 
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He could not, he would not do what other 
husbands, when such a calamity fell on them, 
did, ask a public tribunal for redress, and 
let the story of his shame be read wherever 
the English tongue was spoken. What 
then remained ? Not to go on as they 
were doing. He smiled with a savage 
bitterness as he said he had had enough of 
that He had sat long enough by a pol- 
luted hearth-stone, surely it was time its 
stain was washed away. He thought of 
drear old stories he had read — of men who 
had taken the law in their own hands, and 
punished a guilty wife with death or life- 
long imprisonment. They did well, he said 
to himself, they did well to redress the 
matter thus. What better could they ? 

He was a good man, and had been a 
humble Christian while in his right mind ; 
believing in his gospel, and following his 
Lord devoutly, but whether he was in his 
right mind now, whether he had ever been 
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so since that night, when, as he imagined, 
he had seen his wife receive the kisses of 
Audley Dale, who shall say ? Who can 
tell whether the subtle mechanism of the 
brain might not have received some deadly 
hint when, stunned and bewildered, as 
though by a great blow, he fell prone on 
the earth just as he was about to follow 
her and her betrayer? But even at his 
best there had been something hard and 
dogged in the man — the old heathen 
Adam, it might be, underlying all the fair 
superstructure that had been raised there- 
on— or rather was it not the stern Judaic 
spirit which all the Gospel teachings could 
not do away with, and which made him 
now say to himself, with a savage eager- 
ness, " An eye for an eye, and a tooth for 
a tooth, and a life to be given for the stain 
that only blood could wash away." 

He had a right to seek redress, he said 
savagely. But that was not all. It was 
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not merely retribution for the past he 
wanted, not punishment only for the sin 
committed, but such justice on the offender, 
sharp and sure, as should stamp out the sin 
at once. She had sinned against him ; he 
was her lord, her master, and he had a 
right to judge and to condemn. Surely a 
right by every law divine — by many a 
human law of the past. Only in these 
days men were content to have their honour 
weighed and measured, and compensation 
for its injury duly meted out. That would 
not suit him. He would not be bound 
by such paltriness. He have his wrongs 
prosed over by a judge, — discussed glibly 
by a pert counsel — commented on by 
every paper in the kingdom ! Rather than 
that, he would almost go on bearing his 
infamy — but God did not ask that of him. 
He was sure of that. 

Somehow almost all mere anger against 
his wife's tempter, as he thought Audley 
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Dale, had passed away. There was a dull, 
.settled, steady contempt, but little more. 
This thing seemed between him and her. 
It was she, whom he had loved and trusted, 
who had wronged him so cruelly. Not this 
man, of whom he had known nothing till 
-the last few months; and whom, till he 
had learned to look upon him as a foe, he 
had never regarded but as a mere acquaint- 
ance. He had done after his kind, — as a 
man of the world would do when a woman 
was frail and fair. Let him go ! retribution 
would find him out sooner or later. Just 
now, what he had to deal with was the 
sinner who sat by his hearth — the traitress 
who had slept in his bosom. It was her 
treason against the sanctity of home, her 
•disloyalty to her marriage ties, that he had 
•a right to punish ; it was the dear, false, 
loved, treacherous thing, that he was called 
to put from him, and to forbid sinning 
more. 
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How should he do it ? It was right and 
well that she should die, but how should 
death be brought about? If he could 
take poison within his lips, and pressing 
hers, so bring death to each in one long 
kiss, that should purify and pardon even 
while it slew 1 If he could fire his home, 
and holding her within his arms, wait death 
together in the flames that destroyed the 
hearth that had been desecrated by her 
sin! Was there no outlet for them both 
from a world which her sin had rendered 
uninhabitable for her, and a weariness for 
him? 

Then he asked himself how dared he 
die ? Was his life his own for him to fling 
away, because all the sweetness and plea- 
santness had left it for ever ? Had he not 
yet work to do, and how dared he shun it ? 
Death would have been so welcome, that 
he felt as if it would be the greatest cow- 
ardice of all to seek it. The very heaviness 
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of his burthen made him feel that he had 
no right to lay it down. ' He must wait his 
Lord's good pleasure to release him. Tread 
the road, however long, however weary — 
the road whose loneliness would be so 
doubly dreadful after such a widowing as 
his. But for her, — her life was forfeited — 
to let her live would be but sanctioning 
her in dragging on the chain of sin which 
every day was lengthening. 

How could he sleep with such thoughts 
as these surging through his brain. Some- 
times he walked up and down in his rest- 
lessness, sometimes sat still in his despair ; 
now and then he knelt and prayed, prayed 
for the poor lost perishing soul, at that 
very moment whirling through the dance, 
and drinking to the full of as much plea- 
sure as her poor shallow nature was capable 
of feeling. There was only one thing left 
him now to pray for, and that was, that let 
her passage from this world to the next be 
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in what shape it might, some brief moment 
of repentance might be given, some glimpse 
of better things, some clinging to God's 
mercy, and Christ's purity. 

" Let her not perish utterly, oh Lord f 
that was all his cry, hour after hour, till 
daylight broke ; the more he prayed, the 
more it seemed as if she must die ; all he 
•dared ask for was that soul and body 
might not die together. And now, by all 
the agony of his tears and prayers, he 
knew how well he loved her. How little 
that love now seemed which could only 
give its life for the dear one. He would 
have given his soul, had it been his own, 
for the woman whose sin demanded he 
.should slay her ! 



CHAPTER XVI. 

CLARE SEES HER HARVEST RIPENING. 

fTIHE Fort which Mrs. Thornton had 
-*~ fixed upon as a suitable place in which 
to meet Audley Dale, was an old ruined 
tower, that might have been erected with a 
view to the protection of the coast. All 
that was matter of surmise, but one things 
was certain, the point of land on which it 
was built, must have afforded a much firmer 
footing when the Fort was first erected, than 
now ; the sea must have made great in- 
roads in the last two or three centuries, 
and, after having washed away a great 
portion of the soil, had, in compensation^ 
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deposited an equal amount of sand. But 
the sand was shifty and treacherous — some- 
times at low water you could walk on it 
towards the Fort dry-shod, and explore, if 
you pleased, the ruins, with no other dan- 
ger than that of getting wet footed, if you 
ventured in the lower portion, which being 
subject to the invasions of the sea, was at 
its best in a debatable state between land 
and water. When the tide was coming in, 
it was dangerous to go near the Fort ; the 
sand was insecure, and you would find 
yourself knee-deep in water if you took an 
incautious step, and if, after much wading 
and many difficulties, you found yourself at 
last in the Fort, you would have to wait, it 
might be hours, in the upper part, looking 
' over a waste of waters before it was possi- 
ble to leave it. Mrs. Thornton knew all 
this, and therefore the Fort had presented 
itself to her as the fittest place for her 
tryst. There would be a little difficulty in 
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getting there — no one at this season of the 
year, when the tides were daily becoming 
higher, would be likely to disturb them, 
they should have the ruins all to them- 
selves, and plenty of time for Audley to 
look over his papers, and tell her whether 
they were all there, as well as to utter as 
many protestations of gratitude as he 
pleased. 

The Fort in itself, was a tall square erec- 
tion. You might still, after much climbing 
up ruinous stairs, reach the summit ; that 
is, if you were not very much afraid of 
risking your neck ; and there command a 
view over a wide expanse of the great 
German Ocean, in its majestic monotony, 
the Denes on the other side, stretching 
along in theirs, with a sameness that 
rivalled that of the sea, only on a smaller 
scale, and the busy teeming town in the 
distance ; but, without going to the summit, 
you might obtain a less extensive view from 
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one or other of the loop-holes in the sides,, 
which had served as windows, and which time 
and decay had now so enlarged, that when 
there were no longer dwellers to be bene- 
fited by it, they served at last to let in 
both light and air. The Fort might have= 
an interest of its own for antiquarians, who 
now and then visited it and tried to gather 
what stories they could from its stones, but 
very few people besides were drawn to 
its lone grey walls. There was nothing* 
picturesque or attractive about them ; no 
crumbling arch, no ruined chapel ; the place 
had been erected merely for strength and 
defence, and now its need was over, it might 
crumble away as soon as it pleased. 

Mrs. Thornton slept late and long the- 
morning after the ball ; her husband had 
heard her come home, as he kept his dreary 
watch ; heard too, the cough which her over 
exertion in dancing had brought on, and 
pitied her. " Poor thing !" he said involun- 
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taxily, " poor thing !" of the woman, whose 
death he was just then looking forward to. 
He did not go near her when she came down 
stairs at last, worn and haggard, and tired 
with the last night's party; he had his 
lunch alone in his study, much about the 
time she breakfasted — of late this meal, 
frugal as it generally was, had served him 
for dinner, so that he might avoid the sit- 
ting down with her to the more formal 
repast. When her breakfast was over — a 
very strong cup of tea, and a fragment of 
toast — she came and knocked at his study 
door. "Ill go and see if he won't be 
civil," she said to herself. " Poor fellow ! 
I'm convinced that, after all, bile has a 
great deal more to do with his queer ways 
than temper." 

She did knock, but no answer came. He 
had said to himself that he would not see 
her; that was best — why should he un- 
nerve himself for the dreadful duty it be- 
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hoved him to do ? He could not do it, if 
she came round him with kind words, and 
apparent solicitude for his comfort. He 
should know the words were false, the 
solicitude feigned, but still they would 
weaken his purpose — that awful purpose 
which hour by hour, as he contemplated it, 
was taking the shape of a duty, sternly and 
inexorably required of him. While she 
stood at the door he sat silent — breathing 
heavily ; she was so near, and yet so far 
away — not that door, but a whole world of 
sin, divided them. 

Would her death bridge it over ? should 
he find her in that other world pure and 
unsoiled ? should he be free then to take 
her to himself, as though not one thought 
of hers had ever wandered from him ? 
Surely she would be given back to him 
there — there where her sin would fall] from 
her like a cast-off garment — she would be 
his very own, indeed. 
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That was what he was thinking of even 
while she stood at the door, asking him 
how he was, and why he did not let her in. 
Then she turned away, and presently came 
back — " I am going out for a little time ; 
I shall be in to dinner; I hope I shall 
see you then." 

"There 1" she said to herself, when she 
had at last gone, " I have done all I can, 
if he won't come out I can't help it after* 
this ; but what a pity it does seem for any 
one to give way to his temper so much 1" 

She was thoroughly satisfied with herself. 
She had done what she could to mollify 
him ; a great deal more, she considered, than 
most women in her place would have done. 
" But it is so much better to get on peace- 
ably if one can ;" and then she went upstairs 
to prepare for her meeting with Audley 
Dale. 

She looked out of her window at the sea, 
shining like molten silver in the sun. 

19—2 
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Never had there been such an autumn in 
the memory of any one at Wearmouth, and 
to-day it was warm and glowing as if it were 
Midsummer, though the last sheaf of corn 
had been garnered in, and every ruddy 
apple gathered from its parent bough. " I 
shall have a warm walk/' she said to her- 
self, " and I feel terribly tired. If Harold 
were only a rational being, Audley might 
have come here, and have spared me all this 
trouble ; but I shall be glad to be rid of 
the letters ; I feel half afraid to be in the 
same house with Clare while I have them. 
I won't have her to help dress me to-day ; 
indeed, I think 111 leave the house without 
her knowing it, if I can — that '11 not be so 
easy — she seems to be here, there, and 
everywhere, one never does just know 
where, with that quiet step of hers. I wish 
she had gone, and yet, poor wretch ! she 
has her living to get ; one can't be too hard 
upon her." 
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She dressed herself very carefully. Milly 
Lisdale could hardly have taken more pains 
than she was doing with her toilet prepara- 
tory to meeting Audley Dale. But Mrs. 
Thornton valued his admiration perhaps 
as much as Milly did his love. But even 
when she had done her best, she could not 
disguise from herself the fact, that she was 
looking all the worse for last night's dissi- 
pation ; and she felt worse too. " I wish I 
hadn't told him to meet me there," she 
said. " I would give a good deal if I had n't 
to go. If only Harold were not so absurd, 
and he could come here without any further 
trouble !" 

But she was resolute in going, though 
she felt faint and tired even with the exer- 
tion of dressing. She took a little eau-de- 
Cologne in water — she would have preferred 
brandy, but that the smell would have been 
more objectionable. She felt better after 
that ; and then her vanity gave her yet an- 
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other stimulus. Audley Dale would see 
what exertions she was making in his be- 
half, and that would give his gratitude just 
that softening touch of tenderness which so 
enhanced it. And languor was not alto- 
gether unbecoming, and Audley would be 
sure to be very sympathetic. " I shall 
keep my veil down," she said, " and I dare 
say he'll find an old stone or two that I 
may rest upon. At any rate, tired or not 
tired, I must get rid of these letters at 
once." 

She succeeded in leaving the house so 
quietly, that Clare was not aware she had 
done so, and, consequently, when, five 
minutes afterwards, a note was brought 
for Mrs. Thornton, Clare went looking over 
the house in the vain hope of finding her. 
That was not, however, till the bearer had 
gone, in the belief that the note would be 
at once conveyed to the hands of the lady 
for whom it was destined, and till Clare 
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had turned it over and over in her own 
room, debating upon the expediency of 
opening and reading it before she gave it 
to her mistress. 

" There 11 be no time for that," she said ; 
" and it will be hardly safe not to give it 
to her pretty quickly, especially as the 
man made such a point of her halving it 
directly. Still, I should like to know what 
there is in it that can't keep for an hour 
or two." 

Audley Dale had despatched the note 
through one of his tradesmen, who had 
promised to send a shopman off with it at 
once, as the post would not deliver it in 
time. Audley 's own servant could no more 
deliver it than his master himself, for the 
reason specified in the note, and the bearer 
had disobeyed his directions and loitered on 
the road, in company with a nursemaid to 
whom he was engaged, but had conscien- 
tiously tried to make up for doing so by 
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charging Clare to give the note to Mrs. 
Thornton directly. 

Her mistress not being found, Clare sat 
down to consider what was the best thing 
to be done with the note. She would have 
liked to open it, but it was sealed with the 
Dale crest. Audley Dale, who was not wise 
in many matters, was wise enough in this, 
that, knowing any epistle he despatched to 
St. Hilda Rectory was likely to pass through 
Clare's hands before it reached her mistress, 
he always used sealing-wax and seal to close 
them, instead of trusting them to adhesive 
envelopes. 

"He's done it on purpose," said Clare 
spitefully, as she turned the letter over and 
over. " I dare n't break this, but I know 
what I dare do, and perhaps that '11 answer 
nearly as well." 

She went, with the note in her hand, and 
knocked gently at her master's door. He 
knew her knock ; like her step and her 
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voice, it had something peculiar about it ; 
and he unlocked the door, which he had 
closed against his wife, and bade her 
come in. 

" I beg your pardon, sir, for troubling 
you, but I can't find my mistress. She 
must have gone out, and this note has just 
coma The bearer was most particular in 
saying that it was to be given to her at 
once, but what am I to do ?" She laid the 
note before her master. " I think it must 
be from Mr. Audley Dale — I know the Dale 
crest, sir, so well," she added, as if apolo- 
gizing for her presumption in having any 
knowledge of such matters, " having lived 
so long in the family/' 

" You can leave it here," said Mr. Thorn- 
ton; and Clare left it, quite satisfied to 
do so. 

When he was alone his first impulse was 
not, as would have been that of most men 
labouring under such suspicions as he did, 
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to open the note and master its contents, 
but to tear it into pieces and fling it to the 
winds. Why should he read it ? What 
could it tell him more than he knew al- 
ready ? He wanted no further proof of her 
weakness. Had not his own eyes and ears 
already given him enough ? He took the 
note in his hands indeed, with the intention 
of destroying it; tore it, without opening 
the seal, right in two, and flung it from him. 
Then he thought it might be as well to see 
what had been written, and he took the en- 
closure out shudderingly, shrinking from it 
much as he might have done from the touch 
of some unclean thing. He placed the two 
halves together and read — 

" I cannot be with you at three. That 
old muff, Clissold, has called us out to 
parade with scarcely a moment's notice. I 
think I shall be able to get away by four, 
and will then make my way at once to the 
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Fort ; I need hardly say with what im- 
patience. 

" Always and devotedly yours, 
"Audley Dale." 

At the Fort ! By four o'clock. It was 
now half-past two. Mrs. Thornton always 
walked slowly, and, in her most natural 
moods, with the manner of one who is 
crossing the stage, and wishes the audi- 
ence to have ample time to admire her 
costume ; and to-day she had given herself 
ample time to reach the Fort and rest there 
before Audley made his appearance. " One 
looks such a fright if one is at all heated," 
she said to herself. " She must have gone 
there," thought her husband — "gone, if she 
left the house before this letter came, and 
be now on the way to it !" 

The Fort ! the lone place between shore 
and sea, with sand on every side, except 
where the waters came almost to its feet. 
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The grey old ruin, which, from one month's, 
end to another, no stranger visited. This r 
this was the place she had selected for her 
secret tryst — this, this was where she was 
hastening even now to meet her lover ; and 
he, cursing the duty that detained him, wasi 
counting the moments that intervened their 
length between him and her! He shook 
with passion — if Audley Dale had been in 
the room just then it might have gone 
hardly with him. As it was, he flung his 
note on one side, and paced furiously up 
and down the room. Gone — for that while 
at least — all his latent tenderness for her 
— all the passionate love that had made 
him shrink from seeing her, lest, seeing, 
he should waver in his imagined duty, 
and she live to sink yet deeper in the 
mire from which he would save her. He 
could see nothing, realize nothing, just 
then, but the consciousness that he had 
been wronged, after such sort as even 
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<jrod did not ask his creatures to forgive. 
For him it was, in that wild hour, as 
if there was neither Christ nor Church 
in all the world; no Heaven to hope 
for, and no God to help — nothing, no- 
thing — nothing but a great blank void, 
with a woman's false face and treacherous 
•smiles shining through it — he was neither 
priest nor Christian— only a man stunned, 
-crushed and maddened by the sense of his 
intolerable shame. 

Up and down ! up and down ! fiercely 
-and passionately. As a famished beast 
might tread the cage that prisoned him — 
.as a madman pace the cell that held him 
from the outer world ! Up and down, up 
&nd down, till through all the chaos of his 
bewildered brain one thought took shape 
find form, through all its darkness one ray 
of light permeated. The Fort, and the in- 
coming tide> and the woman waiting there 
for her paramour. Let her find another 
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before long ! Let her be clasped in colder 
arms than those that were longing to enfold 
her — let her yield herself, perforce, to kisses 
that would wash away all others ! let him 
come there and look for her and find her 
not; let him call and wake the old ruins 
with his voice, and listen for hers in vain ! 
Surely, surely God had given her into his 
hand at last — pointed out the very way by 
which her punishment should be meted to 
her. Let him hasten to fulfil the task ap- 
pointed to him. There should be no shrink- 
ing now. He was steeled ; sheathed as it 
were in adamant. Let her perish — perish 
while waiting for her lover — with every 
nerve and fibre thrilling with guilty passion. 
Let her die, as Heaven seemed to will that 
she should die, utterly and for ever. And 
then, quick as lightning, something like re- 
vulsion came, and the hot tears forced their 
way through his fingers as he buried his 
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face in his hands and cried with a great 
cry — " Not body and soul, oh, Lord ! De- 
stroy not both together. Give her back 
to me — back to me — when she shall have 
passed through the baptism of Thy deep 
waters." 



Five minutes later Harold Thornton was- 
hastening to the Fort, and Charlotte Clare, 
when after a while she crept stealthily into 
her master's study, found, as she had 
thought it just possible that she should 
find, Audley Dale's letter lying on the 
floor. 

She put the two halves of the letter 
side by side, and read them ; then she 
placed them in an envelope, and hid that 
in her bosom. 

"I'll keep this safer than I did the 
others," she said, with a smile. " It may 
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be, sir and madam, that I shall make this 
one pay for the three that you have joined 
together to cheat me out of." 
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